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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


~—but there’s something 


in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains o prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern—the 
educational program of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 


Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price — $4.50 a year 
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. As the Gditor Sees It ae 


Many school people, students and teachers, 
appear to believe that leadership and public 
speaking ability are synonymous, or, at least, 
that the correlation between the two is very 
high. Of this we are skeptical. 

In general, it is our humble opinion that 
speaking ability, as a qualification for student 
council membership, is rated too high, This is 
especially true where, as in some ill-advised 
schools, the council is considered the “labora- 
tory” of the speech department, 

Many of the main areas of council work, 
such as, for example, finance, organization, var- 
ious kinds of committee activity, publicity, pro- 
motion, and evaluation, require other types of 
abilities than public oratory. 

Ability to speak in public is, of course, im- 
portant, but certainly it is NOT the MOST im- 
portant qualification of a student council mem- 
ber. 


Well, now we have the lineup of The 1955 
ALL-America Football Team. So what? So we 
have the basis for many a violent argument 
concerning the comparative abilities of selectees 
and non-selectees, and of the general ineptness 
of the selectors. 

Some secondary school athletic associations 
similarly pick an all-conference or an all-state 
team. Some do not. We'll go along with the 


do-nots. 


And while we are on the subject: under the 
heading, “Get Out There and Fight,” NEWS.- 
WEEK (November 28, 1955) pictured the Yale 
championship football team of 1923 (its only 
undefeated and untied team in 45 years) and 
described the setting of the Yale-Harvard game 
of that year. 

Said the coach to his team, “Gentlemen, you 
are about to go out and play football for Yale 
against Harvard. Never again in your life will 
you do anything so important.” 

Now, 32 years later, the Yale regulars of that 
game were questioned concerning the truth—as 
of that “important” evaluation. 
We believe that the two most sensible statements 


they now see it 
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reported were: Lovejoy, “I think it is a great 
thing for a boy to do—as a boy;” Stevens, “But 
when it’s over, leave it on the fields and go.” 


Sad to relate, some schools still prohibit 
social dancing; happy to relate, many schools 
now teach it as a regular part of the physical 
education courses, : 

No longer is it a question of whether or not 
the student will dance—-he WILL. Rather it is 
a question of whether or not he will dance 
properly and wholesomely under good auspices 
or improperly and unwholesomely in some un- 
healthy setting. Apparently, some communities 
and schools have not recognized this simple 
truth. 


Here is something which following our 
careful examination—we recommend most high- 
ly, “High School Officers Kit,” prepared by 
The National Association of Student Councils. 
This kit contains a folder of helpful materials 
for each of the four main officers, and also 
one for the adviser, All forms are punched to 
fit a standard three-ring notebook. The price is 
$2.50. The kit may be obtained from the Asso- 
ciation at 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 
6 2 C. 


Recently we have heard representatives of a 
number of schools complain about “leadership 
awards.” These awards are usually made, large- 
ly or entirely, on the basis of the number of 
offices held, The complaint is that “offices held” 
is by no means the same as “work accom- 
plished ;” that all too frequently the student wins 
an office and then fails to do a good job, or 
passes the responsibilities on to others while he 
spends his time campaigning for additional of- 
fices, 

Apparently, in some schools (especially in 
those with little or no limitation on the number 
of offices a student may hold) this is really a 
true and serious indictment. If so, then the plan 
should be scrapped and a new set of standards 


be developed. 
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This program is considered by many to be by all odds the most outstanding 
program ever to be offered to the high school students of the state of Virginia. 


A High Sehool Forum Is Functional 


ATION OF VIRGINIA, in cooperation with 

Miller and Rhoads Department Store of 
Richmond and the Richmond Public Schools, 
participated in the third annual Virginia High 
School Forum. Approximately 1,200 SCA mem- 
bers, faculty sponsors, and high school princi- 
pals representing 120 high schools from all 
sections of Virginia filled John Marshall High 
School Auditorium in Richmond on Saturday, 
last year. 


Ts STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCI- 


As in previous years, the visiting partici- 
pants on the program were the thirty-four stu- 
dents brought to this country annually by the 
New York Herald Tribune from all sections of 
the world, 

The two-hour program consisted of the usual 
welcomes, an address, “School of Statesmanship 
in Colonial Virginia,” by David Mays, Pulitzer 
prize winning lawyer and historian, two panel 
discussions, a press conference, and musical en- 
tertainment. 

The first panel, composed of five students 
from schools in various sections of Virginia and 
four of the visiting students, was entitled “Social 
Customs and Habits Differ.” In a discussion 
of educational set-up, Hisako Shimazu of Japan 
stated that the Japanese school system did not 





Our Cover 


The upper picture shows the minstrel cast of 
the DuQuoin, Illinois, High School. The pro- 
duction, “The Big Muddy Minstrel,” was spon- 
sored by the Speech Club members in an effort 
to raise funds to purchase a popcorn popper 
for their concession at all athletic events. The 
minstrel was written and directed by the Speech 
Club sponsors. Students who made up the cast 
were in various skits including special numbers, 
specialty dancing girls, a jazzy band, the chorus, 
vocal numbers, and humorous monologues. 


The lower picture was submitted by West High 
School, Wichita, Kansas. A group of girls from 
the bowling class are shown in the picture. Points 
are given in such groups so the girls can earn 
letters. Many activities are offered for girls 
at West High School, as well as boys, and 
bowling is one of the many after-school sports 
included in the program. 
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differ too much from America’s, whereas Gur 
Ben Ari of Israel pointed out that kindergarten 
and elementary education are offered to each 
boy and girl in his country. Those who really 
desire to further their education can usually 
obtain a scholarship if they work hard enough. 

In a recreation, Gudrun 
Erlensdottir of Iceland, stated that in spite of the 
fact that Iceland is a cold country, swimming 
was one of their major activities because of the 
hot springs which warm their lakes, 

In many of the other countries they attend 
movies where American films are shown, One 
delegate said he was glad to find when he came 
here that all Americans are not either cowboys 
or gangsters as indicated by our movies. They 
agreed that our motion pictures do not in any 
way portray a true picture of the United States. 

“We Want Better World Understanding” was 
the topic of the other discussion with five Rich- 
mond City high school students and four differ- 
ent visiting participating. Leslie 
Scholes of Australia told how she felt that better 
world understanding could be achieved through 
the use of unbiased history books, She realized 
that such a book might be difficult to write, 
but felt that each country colored the events of 
others rather than gave just facts. 

When commenting on the American foreign 
aid policy, Usha Thadhani of India said that 


discussion on 


delegates 


people are not always told the reasons behind 
this aid and thus are left to draw their own 
conclusions. All members of this panel agreed 
with Lebrecht Wilhelm Hesse of the Gold Coast 
when he said that the United States was an 
organization that could do much toward world 
peace, 

During the press conference, under the di- 
rection of John H. Colburn, Managing Editor 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, a group of high 
school newspaper editors were given an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions of the twenty-six foreign 
delegates, Perhaps the most interesting part of 
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this was the answer given by Marlene Roodt of 
the Union of South Africa when questioned on 
her views on race relations in her native country. 
She stated that her people were prejudiced and 
that it takes a long time to forget prejudice, 
but they know now they are wrong and are try- 
ing to right that wrong. She summed up the 
situation with the statement, “Color is no barrier 
civilization is the only barrier.” 

This program is considered by many to be 
by far the most outstanding program ever to be 
offered to the high school students of Virginia. 
It is particularly outstanding with the world 
situation what it is currently. One conclusion 
that is reached each year is the great need for 
better understanding on the part of all countries 
about the other sections of the world. When one 
learns of the problems and customs of those of 
other understand the 
policies adopted by others and appreciate their 
problems. 


countries, he can better 


A statement made by one of the. Virginia 
students in the audience as she left the auditor- 
ium is typical of the reaction to the program. 
She said, “They seem so much like us. They 
have the same ideas and want the same things 
out of life. It gave me a grand feeling to see 
so many representatives from so many different 
countries, It made me feel that peace is not a 
too distant dream.” 


The High School Store 


PAUL E, LOVEN 

Teacher, Sponsor School Store 
Senior High School 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


As a teacher sponsor of a high school store 
at. Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, | would like to recommend this project 
to any large high school not having a school 
store. 

The reasons for the establishment of a high 
school store are varied, but it is primarily a 
service to the students, Inasmuch as our boys 
and girls are restricted to the school grounds 
during the school day, it is essential that we pro- 
vide the service of a store to meet everyday 
student needs. 

All of the profits from the school store are 
turned over to our student council organization. 
This student group decides on methods of using 
the fund for the benefit of all. It is not essential 
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that the school store be officially recognized as 
a part of the activity program even though it 
functions in the interest of and for the benefit 
of the entire student body. 

Our school store is open during the last 
fifteen minutes of each of our three lunch per- 
iods. Every student has a forty minute lunch 
period, The store is located on the same level 
as the large student cafeteria, which serves both 
hot and cold lunches. 

The students know that they will have ample 
time to make a purchase and they are assured 
that the store will be open every school day. At 
the beginning of the term the store is also open 
after school to meet the sudden rush for book 
covers. It may be open before the home room 
period for special student or teacher needs. 

Among the items a small school store should 
have in stock are supplies of pencils, pens, ball 
point refills, erasers, notebooks, paper, book 
covers, review books, school sweaters, pennants, 
stickers, and other sundries, 

The teacher sponsor orders the necessary 
supplies. Students are encouraged to make 
known the items they would like to purchase in 
the store. Our central office takes care of lost 
and found department and locker locks, but this 
service could be included in some school stores. 

The adviser is expected to keep a check on 
current supplies in order to be able to reorder 
when necessary and to take advantage of dis- 
counts for prompt payment. An alert and in- 
terested teacher manager should check supplies 
on hand frequently. 

While students are encouraged to peruse re- 
view books and make selections without being 
rushed, no seats are provided for them. Several 
counters and display cases help to make the 
store businesslike and pleasant. Thus, the school 
store is a very worthwhile project as it meets 
the needs of our young people. 


Report of Student Exchanges 


According to the November-December SPOT- 
LIGHT of The National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, 80 schools have reported 
that they are conducting a student exchange 
program with another school this year. Perhaps 
your school would be interested in this new 
activity. If so, write to THE SPOTLIGHT, 
NASSP, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., for a copy of its “Report on Student 
Exchanges.” 
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The school paper provides a medium for serving students, faculty members, ad- 
ministration, the community—an educational laboratory for practical training. 


What Is a College Newspaper? 


COLLEGE PAPER is a specific publication 
A whose policies, philosophy, ethics, and arti- 

cles are different from those of any other 
publication. It is an instrument which has a 
particular and important place in an educational 
institution. In many ways the college paper 
expresses the policies and purposes of the in- 
stitution and reflects the effect of the educational 
process upon its students. 


Objectives 

The objectives of the paper are to help the 
student and the college understand each other, 
to encourage greater cooperation between the 
faculty and the student body, to instill in each 
student a greater desire to participate in activi- 
ties, and to promote a higher standard of jour- 
nalism by learning and practicing its principles 
and ethics. 

It is the arbitrator and the coordinator which 
helps the college, the faculty, and the student to 
achieve those goals to which higher education 
is dedicated. Through this cooperative effort 
it can try to inculcate in all a love of learning, 
a seeking for knowledge, and the courage to 
use this knowledge and to work for the better 
world for mankind, 


Philosophy 

Spirit. These high ideals can be realized 
only through temperate, wise policies; rational, 
considered decisions; and a rigid code of ethics. 
Educators have established colleges to teach stu- 
dents those concepts which will build in them a 
character that will help them to become more 
effective leaders in a better world. If this prin- 
ciple is true, then the college paper must strive 
to serve the best interests of its institution. In 
this manner it will perform its proper function. 

However, the paper must not lose sight of 
its original philosophy. If a. situation 
which deserves or demands criticism, the paper 
has the responsibility of seeking the facts and 
promoting debate on the problem. This criti- 
cism must, however, be executed with discretion, 
with dignity, and with positive assurance that 
all the information is factual. The paper must 
have a mature understanding of its responsibility 
for all of its statements. 


exists 
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Ethics. 
of its position as a servant of the college; there- 
fore, its moral principles must be guided by the 
fact that all of its articles must serve the best 
interests of the college. 


The paper must always be aware 


In almost case the members of the 
faculty and the administration are men who have 


dedicated themselves to the ideals of education 


every 


and are in accord with the philosophy of the 
college. They work to help in the growth of 
higher education. For the most part, the paper, 
the faculty, and the administration agree on 
basic concepts, 

Most opportunities for criticism occur be- 
lack of all the 
situations do occur, there is a reason for criti- 
cism in some cases, but only for criticism which 
is judicious, sincere, and factual. 


cause of a facts. Since these 


The paper must seek the truth but must re- 
port it only after considered judgment and con- 
sultation with the adviser and the administration 
to assure itself that the facts are correct and 
that criticism is justified. 

The paper must recognize that a college must 
be administered at the business level and that 
the college authorities are responsible to various 
agencies of government and to Boards of Trus- 
For this reason, the paper must use its 
power wisely and must not embarrass people 


tees. 


who may be helpless to answer the charges. 
The paper should limit its criticisms to aca- 

demic matters and not matters of 

administration without the permission of the 


meddle in 


parties concerned, The paper should consider 
that the ultimate responsibility for the college 
rests with the administration. Because the paper 
is in no position to assume this responsibility, 
it should not criticize the policies of the admin- 
istration, 

However, if some administration policy may 
prove to be opposed to the best interests of the 
college, the paper should bring the facts into 
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the open and encourage judiciousness and sin- 
cerity, Because the importance and the com- 
plexity of each situation differ, a paper may find 
it difficult to determine its correct position in 
each case. 

With the adviser’s aid the college newspaper 
can use facts and interpret them in the light of 
its philosophy and then trust that any editorial 
position which it takes will be for the benefit 
of the college that it serves. 


Policies 


Service to Students, The paper serves the 
students in many ordinary ways by giving news 
of school events and by stating administrative 
policy as it exists and when it changes, Also, 
it is a source of outside-the-college news on act- 
ivities which may have particular significance 
to the student, 

In many ways, through sports sections, club 
notices, and activities columns it promotes stu- 
dent interest in the extracurricular program, 

However, the particular function of a paper 
is found in engendering an “esprit de corps” 
within the student body, in acting as a sounding 
board for student opinions, in encouraging stu- 
dent interest in college problems, and in re- 
questing students to join in its publication and 
in other extracurricular activities. 

Students who participate in college publica- 
tions are especially rewarded because they de- 
velop qualities of resourcefulness, initiative, tact, 
and leadership and also learn to be articulate 
and poised, These qualities are rewarding in 
later life when they become very valuable in 
dealing with other people. 

Service to Faculty. The best way in which 
the paper may serve the faculty is to encourage 
the student to seek learning and thus to become 
sympathetic with the faculty efforts. This un- 
derstanding between the student and faculty will 
lead to better and more satisfying work on the 
part of both and will promote the best interests 
of the college. 

Since the faculty has problems or opinions 
which directly concern the student, it should 
have an opportunity to use the paper as a sound- 
ing board, 

The faculty should understand that the paper 
is concerned with the interests of all members 
of the institution, and faculty members should 
be encouraged to use the facilities of the paper 
so that others may benefit from their mature 
judgment and opinions. A paper should not 
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make the mistake of holding to the narrow path 
of student interests alone. 

Because the paper works to benefit the col- 
lege community, it must hold an interest for all 
members of the college community. This atti- 
tude also leads to the generation of greater in- 
terest and participation of all the members of 
the college and thus molds these separate branch- 
es into a cohesive force which can work to bene- 
fit each individual as well as the college as a 
whole. 


Truth 


How much of the truth can be told? Should 
a paper always tell the truth? Because of the 
position of the paper as a force for arbitration, 
understanding, and information within the col- 
lege community, it finds itself in a position 
among the students and the faculty and the ad- 
ministration, The answer is that the truth should 
be tempered with good judgment. 

Truth sometimes can be cruel and unjust. 
The wisdom and the maturity of a paper are 
shown when it can discriminate between that 
truth which must be revealed and that which is 
best forgotten, The paper is not a crusading 
institution which must work for the betterment 
of mankind and engender new thoughts, These 
should be left to the writers of novels and maga- 
zine articles and to the politicians. 

The philosophy and the ethics of the paper 
show that if it is to serve its purpose best, it 
must be judicious and temper truth with sound 
judgment. 

Of course, a paper must be alert to the 
wrongs which may occur, At times some con- 
dition may arise which in the minds of im- 
patient youth may seem to demand an outburst 
of protest. However, in most cases, the mis- 


understanding is only the result of insufficient 


facts. 

The paper is a part of an institution which 
very rarely has any reason to fear the truth, 
The paper will find that crusades or campaigns 
are very rarely necessary; in most cases the 
truth will injure no one, 


Propaganda Medium 


Propaganda is defined as news which is 
slanted to influence the readers in a particular 
direction. This is accomplished sometimes by 
the method of printing half-truths in order to 
point the news in the desired direction. A col- 
lege paper should have no reason for these low 
tactics. 
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Most information of this kind becomes ef- 
fective because it appeals not to facts, but to 
imagination and to emotions. A college paper 
should take pride in its intellectual honesty and 
should hold to factual reporting at all times. 
Perhaps one may say that the college paper 
exists to serve the best traditions of its college. 


Financial Support 


Student Support. The most efficient means 
of financing is through student support, which 
adds to its freedom of expression and move- 
ment. Any support derived from an outside 
source, even if it be given altruistically, demands 
some consideration for the group or the person 
from whom the support is received. This meth- 
od is rather difficult to achieve because of the 
large expense of printing and the small return 
from circulation. Therefore, there are other 
methods which may be considered. 

College Support. When the paper is sup- 
ported solely by the college, it becomes, in most 
cases, not a servant or worker for the college but 
a slave to its wishes. The control is present, 
and a tightening of the purse strings can quickly 
stifle any independence of the paper. This latter 
method is by far the least effective. It also acts 
to decrease the initiative and individuality of 
a paper, The paper may become a large, well- 
printed sheet of nonsense. Sometimes a struggle 
for existence, even financially, can be the great- 
est spur to intellectual thought. 


The method in which the 


Joint Support. 
paper is supported by both school and the stu- 
dent body is very effective. It has special ap- 
peal if the greatest part of the funds is derived 


from the students. Here the college recognizes 
the importance of the paper and supplies funds, 
not sufficient to threaten the welfare of the 
paper; it does so in recognition of the value 
of the paper in the institution. This method 
also has the advantage of making the student 
body and the administration cognizant of each 
other’s problems; thus it promotes better re- 
lations between them, 


Freedoms 


Freedom of Writing Articles. The students 
who are staff members of the college paper be- 
come a measure of the value and the effective- 
ness of the paper. Through their interpretation 
of the news and their choice of what should be 
printed and through their thought-provoking 
articles, these students can make the paper live 
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and interesting or can condemn it to death 
through boredom. 

These people must heve complete indepen- 
dence to inspire the proper literary spirit. There 
must be no discouragement of student initiative. 
If a college believes that its program is capable 
of producing good character, judgment, and 
maturity in its students, then it cannot contradict 
itself by censoring these students and by apply- 
ing restrictions on their free thoughts. 

Rather it should attempt to instill in these 
students the feeling that they should seek the 
counsel of an adviser whenever they are in 
doubt about an article. The only attitude which 
can promote progress or growth in the student 
or a college program is unhampered freedom 
of thought. 

Faculty Censorship. 
er be necessary in a college paper if the proper 
training has been given to the student members 
of the paper. The faculty may act properly in 
an advisory capacity but should never destroy 
student initiative through direct censorship. 

Censorship may be used only when some 
member of the paper directly opposes the col- 
lege and threatens the college. In this case this 
student, or perhaps the staff of the paper, is 
opposed to the philosophy and ethics of the 
paper; they have thus shown their incompetence 
and should be censored. 


Censorship should nev- 


Public Notices 


One very important function of a paper is 
to act as a means of information to the student 
body. In its strictest sense it is the newspaper 
for the college community; therefore, it should 
report the news of the campus to the residents 
of the college. This news of activities, scheduled 
events, and articles about the college or students 
has a great effect on the spirit of the institution. 

The winning athletic team or the honors be- 
stowed upon some faculty member are impor- 
tant to each student because they reflect upon 
his college. The paper should take this routine 
reporting job seriously and realize its impor- 
tance in building the “esprit de corps,” which is 
desired by all colleges. 


Means of Public Debate 


Students. The paper should encourage the 
discussion of any question at any time. It should 
plan to leave space in each issue to accommodate 
anyone who wishes to present a controversial 
point. As the college arbitrator, the paper must 
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be aware of any questions or disagreements in 
the college and should attempt to report all 
sides of the question to aid the students, faculty, 
and administration in making a correct decision 
which will restore harmony. 

Faculty. As in the case of the student body, 
the faculty should have every opportunity to en- 
gage in debate. In most cases the student is 
not hesitant and will rise at issue on any point 
at any time. The greater maturity and experi- 
ence of the faculty make them hesitant; there- 
fore, the paper should recognize this fact. 

At various times it should invite some mem- 
ber of the faculty to write about some point 
which interests the students, The paper should 
attempt to make its issues well rounded with 
opinions, articles, and news about all of the 
members of the college, not just the student 
body. 

News 

Because the paper is the cohesive force in the 
college community, one of its important func- 
tions is to report activities, events, and news 
This function de- 
mands the largest space in each edition, but this 
important service loses glamour because it is an 


occurring on the campus. 


every-edition affair. 

However, this function is one of the primary 
factors in: achieving the goals of the college 
paper. This function when properly performed 
builds “esprit de corps” and produces a co- 
hesive, cooperative, sympathetic college member- 
ship. These events on the campus draw together 
the students, faculty, and administration because 
it is about them and their college and holds their 
interest in every issue of the paper. 


Some papers reach out beyond the campus 
and bring in news of the world to the student. 
This competition with the working press often 
puts the college paper in a bad light because 
professionals are always more competent than 
amateurs. Although this is good training for 
student members of the paper, it is a waste of 
space which might better be devoted to college 
functions or activities. 

This tendency also shows a lack of initiative 
on the part of a paper because there certainly are 
enough interesting events, people, articles, and 
controversies in any college community to fill 
the college paper. The college paper should 
make an effort to hold to its own road and do 
its own job well, 





Extracurricular 
Activity Reeord 


WILHELMINA D. RETTIG 
Activity Director 

Dallas Independent School District 
Dallas, Texas 


Permanent Activity 
Records are more essen- 
tial in the Dallas Inde- 
pendent School System be- 
cause of a new, more ef- 
ficient counseling system. 
The card has considerable 
space provided for infor- 
mation concerning the 
student's activity partici- 
pation. 

Each activity sponsor 
has been provided with 
of the blank cards 
shown; and enough addi- 
tional blanks to take care 
of the entire membership. 
It is hoped that at the end 


one 
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of the year these records will show a clear profile 
of each student’s activity record. 

These records are to be returned to the 
activity director at the end of the year and kept 
on file. Home room teachers, who are respon- 
sible for placing such information on the coun- 
seling records, are encouraged to make use of 
this file. See card below. 


ASTIVITY Reco 


acrivery 
SHORETADY i TRS UME 
ACCIOTAM SRORETANY 


e . (2) 


r 
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Maximum benefits are derived from programs, conventions, workshops when 
efficient planning as well as organized follow-up are made for meetings. 


Two Student Couneil Workshop Letters 


the experience of others, those of us who 

organized and promoted our first Oklahoma 
student council workshop obtained and studied 
the plans, forms, outlines, reports, workbooks, 
and similar pertinent material used in several 
other states. 

In analysing these materials we were struck 
by a rather noticeable lack; it seemed to us that 
too little was said directly to the delegates after 
they had returned home, and practically noth- 
ing to the principals of the schools represented. 
Apparently, in most cases the reports (and some 
were very complete and attractive) only were 
sent, usually to the sponsors. 

We decided that an appropriate letter to each 
delegate and each principal, in addition to our 
mimeographed composite report, would do at 
least five important things: (1) explain the 
general purpose and content of the report; (2) 
express appreciation to those principals and 
school people who encouraged the idea and 
cooperated by sending delegates; (3) educate 
and further “sell” the workshop idea to the 
principal and faculty; (4) serve as valuable pro- 
motion of next year’s workshop; and (5) re- 
iterate our emphasis that the workshop would 
be really valuable ONLY if it were capitalized 
in the school represented. 

The editor of this magazine thought so well 
of our letters that he asked for permission to 
publish them, with the hope that such publi- 
cation would help to strengthen what appears 
to be a weakness in current workshop plans. 
Naturally, we were glad to give this permission. 
Here are the letters. 


een WE WANTED TO PROFIT from 


Letter to Student Delegates 


Oklahoma Cit’, Oklahoma 
August 24, 1955 
Dear Workshop Delegate: 

Here is the composite report of the discussion groups 
of F.O.H.S.S.C.’s first workshop in which you pioneered. 
This review was made from those reports given by the 
four student discussion group secretaries at the general 
sessions of the workshop each day. 

This report, if filed away and forgotten by you, will 
be of no value and the expense to which we have gone 
to put it out will be altogether wasted—unless you put 
it to some use. Why not use it as the basis for the 
report you are going to make to your own council as 
you thank them for sending you to the workshop or as 
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you tell them about the grand way you found to invest 
$20.00 of your own money? Use it, too, as you tell 
them how much you want them to attend next year’s 
workshop. And use it as a basis for study within your 
own council, 

Your principal is also receiving a copy of this report. 
You can help make it more meaningful to him by filling 
in the gaps with fuller explanations. Help him under 
stand it so that next year he will insist on sending 
even more delegates! 

Remember, this report is‘ only one part of the work 
shop. Don’t forget to add, from your own notes, the 
ideas you gained from our excellent consultant, Dr. 
Harry C. MeKown. And how about the fun, the en- 
tertainment, the excursions, the eats, and those long 
nights of undisturbed sleep!!! 

Wasn't it a week of fun—one of those rare weeks 
when real work proves to be more fun than anything 
you've ever attempted? 

It is your job to sell the idea of next year’s work- 
shop to your council. Begin by doing that right: now 
and by being the best council member your school 
ever saw. 

We hope to see you or your school’s representatives 
at the state meeting of F.O.H.S.S.C. in Ponca City, 
December 1, 2, and 3. Make your plans now to send 
a full delegation that will arrive on Thursday and stay 
through the closing session on Saturday, December 3. 
Ponca City High School promises to be the best host 
school ever. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Student Council Workshop Reporter 


Letter to Principals 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
August 24, 1955 
Dear Mr. Principal: 

Did you know that your school has been a member 
of a pioneering group this summer? 

While many families were getting in the last of their 
vacationing between August 14 and 19, a very excellent 
group of 61 high school youngsters and 16 student 
council sponsors were meeting together at Tulsa Uni- 
versity to talk over ways of helping their schools be 
even better than ever this year. 

This was the meeting of the first Federation of 
Oklahoma High School Student Council's Workshop, 
directed by Miss Faye Laird, Central High School 
Tulsa, and coordinated by Miss Lillian Shuster, Execu 
tive Secretary of the Federation and Director of Activi- 
ties, Ponca City High School, Ponea City. Dr. Harry 
C. McKown, well known authority on Student Council 
activities, editor of many books with which you are no 
doubt familiar, and editor of School Activities Maga 
zine, was workshop consultant. 

Your school was represented at this first Student 
Council Workshop ever held in Oklahoma. 

Enclosed is a report in part of the activities of the 
workshop. Your students can fill in all gaps, | am 
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sure. This report covers only one phase of the work- 
shop, the discussion groups’ work. Since the real work 
of the workshop is done in these small, intimate dis- 
cussion groups, it was felt that this was the part to 
be recorded. 

Miss Lillian Shuster is responsible for the making 
up of the workbook used throughout the week as a 
basis for study. Dr. McKown declared it to be the finest 
piece of work of its kind that he had ever seen-— 
and he has had opportunity to attend a number of such 
workshops over the country for some years. Your stu- 
dent delegates have copies of this workbook and will 
be glad to explain it and its use to you. 

The pages which follow this letter are the composite 
of reports made by student representatives from each 
of the discussion groups as they reported to the gen- 
eral assembly each day. To differentiate between the 
original workbook te the work of the students, I 
have used this plan in making the composite: Miss 
Shuster’s work is all in CAPITAL LETTERS and the 
work of the students has been filled in in regular type-— 
usually the parts beginning with the number 1. 

We of the workshop felt that it was a real privilege 
to be a part of it. The earnestness with which the 
youngsters tackled their lessons was noteworthy. Stu- 
dents and sponsors alike have greatly benefitted from 
this workshop. 

The thanks of all of us go to the principals who 
helped clear the way to make it possible for your 
students and sponsors to attend. The investment in 
money may have seemed large, but you may be sure 
that this is one investment which is pure gold and one 
which will return high dividends. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Student Council Workshop Reporter 


Naturally, those of us responsible for these 
letters believe that they, too, represent an in- 
vestment which will pay high dividends. And 
in this belief we have the hearty support of a 
number of competent individuals who were in 
no way connected with the workshop staff. 


Manual for Treasurer 
of Class or Club 


OLA A. OLSEN 

and 

LOLA E. RIEKE 
Barrington Public Schools 
Barrington, Illinois 


In many schools student activity funds are 
raised, handled, and disbursed in all sorts of 
slipshod ways, usually on the basis of a “we- 
raised it and we'll handle and spend it as we 
please” policy, or rather, lack of policy. Natural- 
ly, such loose and unsupervised handling hardly 
makes for the development of a feeling of re- 
sponsibility, nor does it acquaint the treasurer 
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(and other officers and members) with sensible 
and business-like routines. In the Barrington 
schools a “Manual for Treasurer of Class or 
Club” is issued to every student finance officer. 
This mimeographed booklet is composed of the 
following simple directions and blanks. 


1. Duplicating Money Receipts 


A. Issue a receipt for all dues or other 
money collected from members for your organi- 
zation. You keep the carbon copy. 

This is what the receipt looks like: 





No. 19_. 
Received of 


Dollars 


Amount Paid 


Balance Due 











You get these books by requesting them in 
the office. Your organization will be charged 
for them. 


2. Ledger 


A. You enter in the ledger the amount of 
receipts you deposit in the office to your ac- 
count and thé amount of each check you re- 
quest to pay your bills. 

The ledger page looks like this (“In” and 
“Out” is not written in the book, but you use 
the left-hand column for incoming money, the 
right-hand column for outgoing.) 


ie Hg 
Con teens oe! 

Com Ces.an 
Torels For moth 
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The first item “Dues collected September 
1-15” would equal the amount for which you 
have issued receipts during that time. 

You enter an amount in the /n column every 
time money is deposited in the office. (You or 
your classmates who are financial chairmen for 
various committees will always receive a receipt 
from the office—be sure that you get and keep 
all the receipts, being sure to enter the deposit 
in your ledger.) 


3. Deposit receipt for money deposited in office 


A. The receipt from the office for money 
deposited looks similar to this. (Note that you 
get one copy, the office keeps two copies for 
bookkeeping purposes—one copy is filed in a 
folder where all transactions for your club are 
kept; the other copy is filed by number and is 
what bookkeepers call the “journal” copy.) 





Student's Copy 
BARRINOTON CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL 


SPECIAL ACCOUNT 
WO, 0000 
Official Receipt 


NAME, 
__.___-Agtivity 
SCHOOL BOARD FUNDS _ 

Cafeteria 

_Athletics 

_) Might School 

















Omer cam rs 
Board Expense 
Temporary 

SE era 
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_) Class of 























(\ Received by 








4. How do you buy materials and pay for them? 


A. If you have been authorized by your or- 
ganization and have the approval of your spon- 
sor, you can make purchases jn different ways: 

a. Take a purchase request, properly made 
out, to the office to get a purchase order. This 


will permit you to buy goods at a store and have 


them charged. 

b. If for some reason you can’t get a pur- 
chase order and you buy goods anyway, you will 
have to pay cash at the store from your own 
money and then make out a check request to get 
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your money back. If you do this, you must be 
sure that you have been authorized by your or- 
ganization (and sponsor) to buy the material. 

c. If the purchase is for less than $1.00 do 
not ask for a purchase order (this amount is 
too small to ask a merchant to make out a 
charge slip). Pay for the material and bring 
the sales ticket to the office to get cash. (Usual- 
ly the Principal’s secretary can give you the 
money.) We will save these slips and collect 
from the organization later. 


The purchase request looks like this: 





BARRINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Districts 4 and 224 


Request for Purchase Order 

School: High Hough Grove 
To Check one: 
Mail purchase order 
Return purchase order to 
person making request 


Address 


City and State Date of request 


Unit 
Price 


Catalog Name & Description 


Quan. Number of Article Wanted Amount 


Signed 
Approved 


Principal Asst. Supt. 





d. Suppose you have some class money on 
hand and would like to pay for some small item 
(when we say “small” we mean something that 
doesn’t cost much; or it may be something like 
ice for the cola sales that you can’t get without 
paying cash). That is all right providing you 
make a notation in your records like this: 


Dues collected No. 1-15, $15.00 less 
50 cents spent for crepe paper 
deposited 


$14.50 


B. Check request 


When you charge goods, the store sends the 
school a bill. The office will turn the bill over 
to you and you will make out a check request 
to pay the bill. Be sure to fill out the form com- 
pletely, except for check date and check number 
(the office will put in the date and number), 


Show the name and address of the company 


a0 








(write the name of the company as they have 
it on their billhead), the amount to be paid, 
and a summary of what for (make it short). 
Show the date of invoice and invoice number. 


If you will come in after the check, say so. 
If you must have the check by a certain day, 
write a note at the top of the check request. 
Checks are made on one day a week (usually 
on Friday) unless there is an emergency. 


Enter the amount of the check request in the 
out column of your ledger. 


The check request looks like this: 





BARRINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
REQUEST FOR CHECK 
Special Accounts 
Barrington, linois, 19 


To Superintendent of Schools: 
Please make a check for $ 
Payable to 


For 
Return check to: Charge to Account 
(] Treasurer 


{} Pres. or Secy. Check date 
[} Teacher or Sponsor Check Number 





5. Balancing your books with the office records 


A. When you take office as treasurer find 
out how much money is in your account. If the 
amount is entered in the ledger from the pre- 
vious year, check with the office to see if the 
office has the same amount. (Sometimes bills 
have to be paid in the summer after the last 
year’s treasurer turned in the books.) Enter 
this amount in your books in the /n column, 


B. After you have entered receipts and ex- 
penditures, add in pencil in small figures the 
total of the /n column and the total of the Out 
column. The difference is your balance. Make 
a notation of this amount. 


C. If your balance is not the same as that 
on the statement which is given you by the 
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office every month, go to the office and check 
the figures with the bookkeeper. There may 
be a mistake—someone else may have your 
money or may have paid your bill! 


REMEMBER— 
1. Get your opening balance. 


2. Enter your deposits regularly. 
your money frequently. 


Deposit 


3; Enter the amount of all check requests 
you sign. 


4. Check your books whenever you receive 
a statement from the office. 


5. Ask for any assistance you need early in 
the year—do not wait until the last of 
May to get your books in balance. 


6. THE OFFICE IS ALWAYS GLAD TO 
HELP YOU IF YOU DO YOUR SHARE 
OF THE WORK. 


Following these procedures requires but little 
extra time of the finance officers. More im- 
portant, it guarantees that all student activity 
funds are handled in accordance with good 
business principles and practices. Therefore, it 
is sound financially AND educationally. 


Geography of America 





A Wall Exhibit 


This photo shows a part of an exhibit of 
work on the geography of Latin America done 
in the Pulaski Junior High School, Glen Lyon, 
Pennsylvania, The teacher is Marguerite Mul- 
herin. Booklets of trips to various countries, 
maps, and other articles are included in the 
study. 
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‘Variety is the spice of life.” This axiom is representative of the many varied 


possibilities available to students on the school newspaper or yearbook staff. 


Faculty Profiles Have Student Appeal 


bilities for a series of feature articles in the 

school newspaper is a series of faculty pro- 
files. To some this might sound like an obvious 
project, yet it is overlooked at many schools 
for many years. Let such schools take heed to 
see whether or not they can improve their school 
paper by running such a series. 

Students are interested in teachers. After 
all, association with the faculty is one of their 
major contacts with the adult world and with 
people of broader and more varied experience. 
The classroom seldom provides an opportunity 
for students to find out much information about 
their teachers; the school newspaper can there- 
fore provide the student readers with interesting 
personality and background sketches of the fac- 
ulty. 


Qi: OF THE MOST INTERESTING possi- 


Furthermore, articles like this are a lot of 
fun for the reporter or reporters whose job it 
is to gather information. They often discover 
that the teachers have had more interesting ca- 
reers than they imagined! 

A series of articles like this should be a real 
possibility every three or four years. There is 
a sufficient turnover in students and faculty in 
that time to make such a series fresh and alive 
and to give the students a new perspective on 
the people who conduct the classroom sessions. 

An article of this sort in the series ought to 
be more than a straight-laced rundown of who 
the teacher is and what he does, It should give 
the readers a new insight into the teacher’s per- 
sonality and job, telling about something partic- 
ularly unique which catches the reporter's eye. 

This something unique might be an anni- 
versary that an old timer is celebrating in the 
service of the school, a new special project 
which the teacher has just started, a new teach- 
er’s past experience in a field other than teaching, 
a melancholy reminiscence of 30 years ago by 
an old timer, an unusual hobby, or something 
unusual about a usual hobby. The possibilities 
are endless. The reporter will have to put his 
imagination to work to find a theme for his 
particular article. 

Once such a theme has been found, the arti- 
cle can be written around it. Some background 
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material about the teacher can be included in 
the article, although this should be omitted if 
the article is interesting enough in itself and this 
material would only detract. In any case, how- 
ever, something should be said as to what the 
teacher does in the school—what department he 
is in and what classes he teaches. 

The writing of the article is of utmost im- 
portance. Any or all of these qualities should 
be included in it: originality, cleverness, color, 
variety in style, an eye-catching introduction, 
and the use of quotations. Pains taken in writ- 
ing the piece will pay off in reader interest. 

To get material for the article, an interview 
will have to be conducted, This interview is 
most important, because it is here that the re- 
porter might well get his lead for the unusual 
angle for his story. Something said quite cas- 
ually might provide the lead. Further question- 
ing will bring out the story. 

An advanced briefing of the writer can help 
him get his story too. Perhaps the interview 
will start off in a routine manner. But if he 
has been briefed as to what he should look for, 
the reporter will be able to lead the teacher into 
talking about the subject he wants him to. 

After the piece is written and before it is 
published the teacher concerned should see it. 
This is just downright decency. It would not 
be good to have a misstatement of fact or a 
grossly wrong interpretation creep into the arti- 
cle. If he has written the article conscientiously, 
the reporter will usually find that the teacher 
will not object to anything in it, 

The interest value and attractiveness of the 
article can be greatly increased if a picture of 
the teacher is available and can be run along 
with the piece, 

This series can be handled in several differ- 
ent ways by the editor or the school sponsor. 
It usually works out best to assign the series 
to one person who is very interested in it and 
has a knack for handling feature articles of this 


kind. ; 
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Among other advantages for the editor or 
sponsor in this kind of handling is that there is 
certainty that the article will be done for each 
issue of the paper, that minimum supervision 
and help will have to be given after the initial 
start, and that the series will have consistency. 

It is not out of the question, however, to as- 
sign each profile to a different reporter. In this 
way a number of persons will get an opportunity 
to get experience at doing this kind of article 
and each article will have a fresh approach. 

Yes, a faculty profile series should not be 
overlooked to freshen up the paper and create 
interest. Students are interested in finding out 
new information about their teachers. They 
will follow the series eagerly, especially if there 
has not been anything like it for some time. 


The Psychological Basis 
of School Activities 


J. R. SHANNON 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


Twenty years or more ago, when Amos and 
Andy were the top radio attraction, a small hud- 
dle of professors were shooting the bovines, 
The conversation drifted to radio, and the biolo- 
gist of the group raised a problem which gave 
the men the cue for another half hour’s dis- 
cussion. “Why is it, you psychologists, that 
Amos and Andy have gained such a phenomenal 
audience?” John Sherman looked around the 
crowd, and seeing nobody else to whom the 
question might have been addressed, presumed 
to answer, 

“All characters in literature who have wide- 
spread appeal are definite personality types. 
The more fundamental the element in human 
nature typified by the character, the greater 
the popularity of the character, other things 
being equal. 

“There is nothing more fundamental in hu- 
man nature than the inborn urge to assert, and 
its opposite, the urge to submit. One’s per- 
sonality is affected more by the balance or lack 
of balance between these urges than by any 
other single factor. It is not necessary for one 
to be trained in psychology, or even to be aware 
that there is such a thing in order to respond to 
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its laws, just as a pig knows nothing about the 
physiology of digestion but nevertheless has a 
hoggish appetite. 

“People don’t know why they behave as they 
behave or like what they like, but nevertheless 
they keep on behaving and liking. They like 
Amos and Andy because subconsciously they 
recognize in them the conflict between the op- 
posing urges to assert and to submit. 

“Funny-strip writers exploit this single pair 
of personality factors above all others. Jiggs 
and Maggie, Mutt and Jeff, besides minor serial- 
cartoon characters, are examples. George Mc- 
Manus floundered a long time before he struck 
onto an appealing theme. Remember the flop 
of his Baby Snookums and his Spareribs and 
Gravy? Those characters had the Jiggs and 
Maggie faces but not the Jiggs and Maggie 
personality conflict. 

“Pa Perkins and Happy Hooligan approxi- 
mate the same theme somewhat. Perhaps the 
best example of all in this category, however, 
is Major Hoople and his boarding-house bud- 
dies. 

“More exalted literature illustrates the same 
theme. The story of Mary and Martha, for in- 
stance, concerns two sisters, one of whom had 
a wholesome personality and the other was a 
drudge. If Mary and Martha were in high school 
today, Mary would be in the swim of school 
life and have many friends and admirers, al- 
though she might not be better than a C student 
in the curricular portion of the school program. 

“Martha, on the other hand, would be a 
crushed wallflower who takes refuge in her 
books and kowtows to her teachers. She would 
find her reward in being elected to the National 
Honor Society, even though she seemed like 
a stranger on commencement night.” 

“Aren’t you wrong on Major Hoople, Sher- 
man? He is a cocky, bumptious fellow.” 


“No. So are Andrew Brown, Augustus Mutt, 
and Maggie. Each illustrates an inferiority com- 
plex in reverse, Each admits his littleness sub- 
consciously and tries to puff and blow to com- 
pensate for his shortage of real force. A truly 
great man is never cocky, It is only the want- 
to-be-and-can’t who strut and blow. Bear in mind 
the words of the Great Psychologist: ‘Blessed 
are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.’ ” 

Maybe John Sherman did not know it, but 
he was explaining the psychological basis for 
the popularity of school activities. They, more 
than the curricular portions of a school’s pro- 
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gram, provide opportunities for pupils to shine 
in wholesome, legitimate ways which society ap- 
proves and applauds. 

The writer was a member of that huddle of 
professors when the biologist and the psycholo- 
gist had their dialog. He tried later in one of his 
education classes to plagiarize Sherman’s allu- 
sion to Mary and Martha. Therefore, he told 
the Bible story and asked a Mary in the class 


what kind of a girl Mary would be in a present- 
day high school. The Mary saw the point and 
responded correctly. Then the instructor asked 
a Martha what kind of a girl Martha would be, 
and the poor thing, a straight-A Kappa Delta 
Pi Latin major, pulled the cork clear under by 
saying cautiously, “A home-economics major.” 

“O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


There is no time like the present-—It’s later than you think. Opportunity 
for adequate practical speech training in the schools is paramount. 


To Defend Democracy 


E GIVE A LOT OF ATTENTION to the 

necessity to defend democracy against 

communism and totalitarianism thru mili- 
tary action, cold war, and a tough foreign policy. 
These are national activities of our national gov- 
ernment and our national leaders against world 
domination by the isms that would destroy us. 
However expedient these methods may be in any 
particular circumstance they are not enough. 

What is the average citizen in the local com- 
munity doing to defend democracy? What is he 
trained to do? How can he do more than merely 
wish that things are done democratically and 
that democratic procedures be guaranteed and 
protected ? 

Our best defense for democracy must come 
on the home front and on the local level. There 
democracy begins and there it must be defended; 
for there it will be relentlessly attacked, wittingly 
or unwittingly, by those who are its enemies 
and use subversive methods or by those who are 
ignorant of its implications and values. 

We know that we need to practice democracy 
to save it. We know that we need to improve 
many of our local procedures to make them truly 
democratic, 

The first and perhaps most important step 
is to make regular and frequent use of the simple 
device of our traditional freedoms of speech and 
of the press. We need to be alert to cite not only 
the undemocratic elements in our American life 
but we need to be doubly alert to voice our 
approval and defense of the democratic pro- 
cedures in our way of living, to instill respect 
for the many blessings of freedom we enjoy. We 
can and should make use of these blessings to 
improve ourselves and the local communities in 
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which we live. 

It is our patriotic duty to attack the subver- 
sive designs in our body politic but it is our 
double duty to speak in defense of true demo- 
cratic procedures whenever they are attacked. 
We must meet the challenge of such attacks by 
being well informed and skilled in discernment. 
Only then can we withstand the subtle attacks in 
which the enemies of democracy have demon- 
strated such zestful skill. 

We must become skilled in speaking for de- 
mocracy in our own local communities as well 
as in the United States Congress or the United 
Nations. 

For the local citizen, then there must be an 
alertness and a willingness to discuss every un- 
democratic overture openly. No less than our 
national leaders must our local leaders and the 
average citizen speak well for a true cause. To 
guarantee that this will be done the generation 
to come must be trained in the art of speaking 
for democracy not at some future date but now. 

Along with information we have to learn 
discernment to be effective in what we say. It 
may be later than we think but we can still de- 
fend democracy if we will recognize the need 
and prepare for it. 

What more effective way can we use than to 
provide training in discussion, debate, and other 
speech arts to implement our future defense of 
democracy? Some there are who should be 
trained in writing for this cause, but the average 
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citizen converses with his fellowmen every day 
and it is important that he be effective when his 
freedoms need defense. 

It would be political as well as educational 
folly to curtail speech training or to deny our 
youth every opportunity to gain skills in meeting 
the challenge of the day, Every school should 
include speech training as a major part of its 
educational program. 

We give lip service to speech training in our 
schools but we do not insist upon it, We are 
alerted to its need every time we participate in 
group discussions of our civic problems in our 
clubs and civic or business organizations. Par- 
ticipants will argue from prejudice, rumor, and 
with an utter lack of the requirements for clarity 
and parliamentary procedure, 

Lack of discrimination in our thinking is 
all too evident. And then we wonder why we 
cannot make civic progress, why we cannot make 
headway in the solution of our community prob- 
lems. Understanding one another, understand. 
ing our problems is a requisite to solving our 
problems. Clarity and discernment in expressing 
ourselves and our ideas are essential to such un- 
derstanding. 

The community can give no greater service 
to its future, no greater insurance to preserve 
and defend democracy in its environs than to 
provide that training in speech and straight 
thinking be given to all children to the extent 
that they are able to profit from it, For speech 
is the medium thru which democratic ideas may 
be tested and spread thruout the community. 

The defense of democracy begins with the 
education of our children. This education must 
train them to participate in the defense of de- 
mocracy thru intelligent expression, verbal, oral 
expression. 

School boards can render a distinct service 
to democracy in their communities by providing 
for an adequate speech training program in their 


schools. 


Group Activity Program 


Functions 


GRACE H. MASON 
Union Junior High School 
Redford, Michigan 


A group of students are responsible for main- 
taining reasonable orderliness in the corridors 
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and lunchroom and in the bicycle parking area 
of the Redford Union Junior High School. This 
school has an enrollment of nearly eight hundred 
with an administrative staff consisting of a 
principal with a counselor and one man teacher 
who are available to supervise and assist the 
duty people while classes are in the corridors 
and cafeteria. Teachers are not assigned duties 
outside their classroom beyond being at the 
door while their classes are passing. 


At the beginning of the year the students 
are invited by the counselor, through the home 
room teachers, to volunteer for a duty assign- 
ment. Since there are four lunch periods it is 
necessary to use four shifts in order that no 
pupil will lose more than fifteen minutes daily 
of class time. 

An entirely different group is used for morn- 
ing and afternoon duty comprised of people 
who walk to school since bus people do not ar- 
rive ahead of time in the morning and have to 
leave promptly in the afternoon, Thus the total 
group numbers around eighty people. 

The posts are assigned to all who volunteer, 
regardless of scholastic standing or citizenship 
record, and they are left on the squad as long 
as they fulfill their duties satisfactorily in the 
judgment of the student captain in charge of the 
group in cooperation with the sponsor, Addi- 
tional volunteers are placed on a waiting list. 

Early in the year the sponsor meets with the 
entire group for one class period once a week. 
At this time the five captains report to the 
group regarding the attendance of their team 
and any special problems they have noted. Then 
the meeting is open for suggestions from team 
members as to problems they have encountered; 
suggestions are exchanged as to how they might 
be handled, 

The children make very constructive sug- 
gestions such as moving the location of a post 
because they see a greater need at some other 
point; volunteering to clean off writing in lav- 
atories and on lockers because they have dis- 
covered that a clean locker or wall discourages 
vandalism while a scribbled word often en- 
courages more of the same; posters are sug- 
gested and made and placed in strategic spots. 

The students who walk about in the lunch- 
room reminding their fellows to pick up their 
papers, clean up spilled food, etc., are very ef- 
fective. They noticed also, that the exit door 
was being used as an entrance door and sug- 
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gested that a person be assigned to watch that 
door. 


Of special interest last year was one boy who 
sold milk to the cold lunchers in the corridor, 
He had a record of stealing. It was discovered 
that he had taken fifteen dollars from a teacher’s 
purse, An interview with the mother and boy 
indicated that he had a serious emotional prob- 
lem quite unrelated to any physical needs. 


After this discovery it was thought that the 
boy needed to know that his teachers and asso- 
ciates still believed he could be trustworthy, so 
he was left on the duty. Although he had ample 
opportunity to take money or milk he proved 
his trustworthiness and showed marked improve- 
ment in his school relationships by the end of 
the year. 

The boys in charge of watching the bike 
racks were able to report the “borrowing” of 
bicycles and were quick to note that certain 
boys left the building before the dismissal bell. 


Later in the year the captains were able to 


take care of their own groups and were respon- 
sible for reporting to the sponsor. It seemed 
more satisfactory to work with smaller groups, 
such as all the cafeteria helpers one week, all 
the corridor people the next week, and so on. 
In this way more people felt free to express 
their opinions and to offer suggestions. Also 
fewer people were taken out of class. 

At the end of the first semester they had a 
roller-skating party and at the end of the year, 
a swimming party at Rouge Pool. Each child 
was allowed to invite a friend. On both of these 
occasions the children discussed possible choices 
and decided where the party would be by a 
majority vote. The school paid the expenses. 

The groups, with few exceptions, display a 
high degree of dependability and initiative, and 
play an important role in the smooth operation 
of their school. It is unanimously accepted that 
all who have participated in the program have 
achieved a sense of belonging and have found 
some personal satisfaction in being of assist- 
ance to other people. 


Much interest, knowledge, education, satisfaction — as well as promotion of 
worldwide acquaintance and friendship — can be had through correspondence. 


“Pen Pals” as a Social Activity 


HE LATENT INTEREST OF YOUNG PEO. 

PLE in communicating by mail with stu- 

dents of other lands is not exploited suf- 
ficiently by very many schools. A letter written 
to a Pen Pal can be an exciting stimulus to ex- 
amine one’s own culture in order to interpret 
it honestly to someone abroad; it may. serve 
also as an incentive to acquire skill in organizing 
and expressing ideas in interesting and readable 
form. Letters received are personal pass-keys 
to a fuller understanding of cultures other than 
our own, 


Hundreds of individual pupils choose “Pen 
Pals” as a hobby, but the possibilities ofa group 
project under direction have scarcely been plot- 
ted. A group of interested students might take 
to “Pen Pals” as a part of core curricular, 
modern language, or social studies classes 
or they might prefer to form a club which 
would meet in an activity period, 


The director of such a group could guide 
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pupils to write about facets of American life that 
most boys and girls accept unthinkingly as com- 
monplace: their daily schedules for study and 
recreation; nearby industrial plants; regional 
and local places of interest; the entertainment 
field in this country-—sports, popular music, 
theatre, television; home appliances, kitchen gad- 
gets and do-it-yourself tools; all such specific 
illustrations of American institutions, customs, 
and folkways. 

Working in a group, youngsters may be less 
self-conscious and therefore more willing to de- 
part from the “Dear Diary” type of letter with 
its ultra-personal or naively provincial frame-of- 
reference, 

A group under direction might profitably 
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attempt a “round-robin” letter which would ply 
back and forth, accumulating bulk and interest 
as more and more individuals added comments 
and sent it along to their respective Pen Pals. 
Such a letter could be built around any mildly 
controversial topic which would provoke dis- 
cussion and elicit opinions, or it might be cen- 
tered around some specific community of in- 
terest, if such developed, such as a common en- 
thusiasm for skiing and/or mountain-climbing. 
A “round-robin” letter would, of course, provide 
a focus for group activities whether members 
met as a club or a class, 


To heighten the interest of their Pen Pal let- 
ters, youngsters should be encouraged to take 
advantage of field trips to galleries, museums, 
factories, newspaper plants, etc. When such 
excursions are undertaken by a group for the 
specific purpose of accumulating material, pupils 
will exchange suggestions and criticisms and 
offer help to one another in composing letters. 
Also, they wili probably share the replies. 


A student may wish to retain his Pen Pal’s 
letters, but perhaps he will enjoy having ex- 
cerpts copied into a scrap book, posted on a 
bulletin board, or recorded on a tape so that 
others may come to kaow his friend. 


A natural interest in receiving worthwhile 
letters will encourage a student to produce well- 
phrased, informative letters of his own. (And 
letter-writing is hard to teach when there is 
little spontaneous desire to write letters! ) 


Some of the less literate boys and girls will 
find their curiosity aroused by the foreign 
stamps; others may lean heavily upon the ex- 
change of snapshots and pictorial postcards. In 
any case, writing to other adolescents as a social 
activity offers our pupils a seemingly strong 
incentive to learn more, in one way or another, 
about the homeland of their correspondents, 


The letters received from abroad will, of 
describe and dramatize life in other 
They may also effectively counteract 
the unrealistic “travel agency” emphasis upon 
the exotic and the strange, bringing the realiza- 
tion that-—at home or abroad — most people 
spend a great deal of time coping with the 
trivia of life. 


course, 


countries, 


If our students avoid the romantic tendency 
to invest foreign lands with spurious glamour, 
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they will be spared disillusionment and they will 
build attitudes which are both sounder and more 
sympathetic for being based upon common sense. 
If they recognize, also, that young people every- 
where share many of the same hopes, fears, and 
ambitions, they will arrive at a deeper and 
truer understanding of the community of man. 


The Society of Friends, San Francisco 15, 
California, and the U. S. Office of Education, 
Division of International Education, Washington 
25, D. C., will furnish teachers with names and 
addresses of potential Pen Pals. (These sources 
are likely to be more reliable than some of the 
youth magazines which offer names at a small 
fee.) When inquiring, it is well to specify sex, 
age, countries preferred, and perhaps interests or 
hobbies so that the group director may attempt 
to match his pupils with the Pen Pals most likely 
to spark a spirited correspondence. 


A final word of caution: enthusiasm for 
“Pen Pals” is easy to generate but difficult to 
maintain. Pupils must be prepared for a long 
wait between letters, for not all Pen Pals can 
afford airmail and some are dilatory. Here 
again, a directed group carries on where single 
writers might succumb to disappointment. Stu- 
dents should realize, of course, that once they 
begin a correspondence, they must be willing to 
continue for a year at least. One or two eager 
letters, a long delay, a short note, then complete 
silence—this is a pattern which will surely 
offend the foreign writer and weaken the very 
bonds the “Pen Pals” activity seeks to strengthen. 


A Game of Grammar 


WILLIAM G. BEINDORFF 
Benson High School 
Omaha, Nebraska 


You’d better not be caught saying “he done 
it” or “she ain't” at Benson High School on 
annual Correct English Day, For that’s the day 
when no one, not even teachers, escapes correc- 
tion for grammatical errors at the Omaha, Ne- 
braska, high school. 


Correct English Day was started in 1951 by 
the staff of the student newspaper, the Benson 
High News. They discussed an editorial cam- 
paign to promote speaking and writing better 
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English and decided upon a contest in which all 
students and teachers could participate. Prior 
to the event, the News launched the campaign 
through news and feature pages to gain support 
of the student body. 


You said “Ain’t!” 


The first Correct English Day, and the four 
since then, followed much the same pattern. 


During the home room period, students and 
teachers were given cardboard badges stressing 
the importance of the day. Tags used the first 
year were illustrated with a cowboy on a bucking 
bronco and the slogan, “Don’t Let It Throw 
You.” At the bottom of the card was a place for 
a signature and home room number. 


Slogans since have been 
“Go for Good English,” an 
illustration of a traffic light; 
“Get on the Right Track,” 
showing an engine choosing 
the track to better Engiish; 
“Zeke’s Family Tree Doesn’t 
Include Me,” illustrating a 
hillbilly who obviously 
doesn’t care what kind of 
English he uses; and “Fly 
High,” showing a student 
soaring above Benson High 
because he uses good English. 





All teachers, from English instructors to 
coaches, cooperated to watch for grammatical 
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and spelling mistakes, which cost the student his 
badge. To keep his tag, a student had to remain 
errorless until the final bell rang, ending classes 


for the day. 


And it worked the other way around, too, 
with students checking teachers for errors. With 
instructors vulnerable to losing their badges for 
poor grammar, the students probably paid more 
attention than usual to the day’s lecture. 


An English instructor created interest and 
gave her students incentive by telling them, “Any 
pupil who catches me making an error will get a 
perfect score for the day’s work.” She kept her 
tag, but three other instructors lost theirs to 
sharp-listening students. A teacher in dancing 
class, too eager to keep her insignia, referred to 
“one person's feets.” 


That first year 149 of 1,200 students forfeited 
their badges. 


Expressions such as “cool” and “tremendous” 
cost students their tags because these words were 
considered over-worked to the point of being 
slang. 


Correct English Day received ample pub- 
licity from the News, and art department stu- 
dents drew posters which were placed around 
school two weeks before the contest to arouse 
and keep alive interest in the coming event. 


Every year the contest draws good publicity 
from the daily Omaha World-Herald. On Cor- 
rect English Day last year, the Herald printed 
a front page picture and story on the event. 
Columnist Guy Williams later four 
separate columns to better-English Bensonites. 


devoted 


Correct English Day has proved successful 
mainly because of the good-natured kidding that 
And after all, 
everybody considers himself to be an expert 


goes along with the contest. 


since he speaks and writes English every day. 


It became an annual event after a poll of 
teachers and students urged the contest be held 
each year. Some students suggested a monthly 
contest, “If 
English, I can stand being badgeless for a day,” 


it does some good improving 


was one student’s comment. 


John Aronson, Benson’s assistant principal, 
believes Correct English Day is popular each 
year because of “students’ happy, good-natured 
respect for good English.” 
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Participation in extracurricular activities ofttimes assures student interest, 
continuation in school——an avocation that is educative, possibly remunerative. 


Our Junior High Camera Club 


HERE ARE MANY OCCASIONS in any 
T junior high school that cause amateur 

photographers to appear spontaneously 
equipped with cameras, tripods, flash bulbs, and 
light meters. One can be certain they will be 
on hand to get pictures of the school band in 
new uniforms, of the dress rehearsal for the 
holiday pageant, of the championship basket- 
ball team, or of the life-size figures being painted 
by the art students for the community nativity 
scene. | 


It was the genuine interest shown in such 
events that led to the formation of the Junior 
High School Camera Club. These camera en- 
thusiasts looked to the science teacher to spon- 
sor their organization. They wanted to learn not 
only how to take better pictures, but also how 
to develop their films and to print and enlarge 
their negatives. The students were not dismayed 
that their science teacher claimed no professional 
skill in the art of taking pictures, but signified 
their willingness to learn together and to share 
with each other the knowledge and skill they 
already possessed. 


Fortunately, the activities period immediate- 
ly followed the lunch hour, so that by bringing 
their lunches, the club members could have near- 
ly an hour and a half to work. A survey re- 
vealed that one end of the large science cup- 
board could be transformed into a darkroom. 
A maze of electric cords solved the problem of 
controlling the current for use of both white 
and red light bulbs. 

Water supply in the experiment desk in the 
science room was not too far distant, and the 
sink furnished convenient rinsing facilities. En- 
amel trays were purchased from the hardware 
store and a second-hand enlarger was secured 
with allotted from the activities fund. 
Other necessary equipment was obtained through 
loans, purchases, and donations. 


money 


The club was ready for business——ready to 
develop and print those pictures so much in 
demand by students participating in the activi- 
ties photographed and by facuiiy niembers beam- 
ing over the publicity received for some activity 
they had sponsored, 
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The steps in the production of a photograph 
had been studied in science class. Books on 
photography were at hand for ready reference 
and for guidance in the details of the process. 
Labels and directions on the chemicals were 
read with the same care with which a cook tries 
out a new recipe, 

A commercial product for making prints in 
daylight was first used. Eyes were directed 
toward the paper in the developer to catch the 
first glimpse of an image, while one person 
was continually commanded to “agitate it, agitate 
it.” Having viewed the process in a reasonable 
amount of light, the club members were pre- 
pared to carry on the procedure with more con- 
fidence and understanding in their improvised 
dark room, 

After achieving some measure of skill in 
printing, the amateur photographers were ready 
to turn their attention to developing films by 
both the tank and tray methods. The thrill of 
accomplishment was apparent each time a long 
strip of negatives was held up to the light for 
the first time, and the club member began to 
identify his pictures. 

When the enlarger was put into use, it was 
not uncommon for boys to bring in negatives of 
baby sisters or of the kids next door, Going 
home with an interesting enlargement usually 
netted a little profit for the pocket of the club 
member, 

The influence of the club was felt in several 
directions, The first result was the appearance of 
dark rooms in the various homes represented 
and an individual practice of techniques learned 
in the meetings of the club. 

Leisure time was put to profitable and inter- 
esting use. By acquiring this skill early in their 
high school career, these students were prepared 
to make worthwhile contributions to the pictorial 
section of their yearbook in senior high school. 

The students, however, did not wait until 
senior high school to make use of their club 
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experiences. Several members used their photo- 
graphic skills in preparing their exhibits for a 
science fair later in the year. One student made 
photographic leaf prints of a number of common 
Pennsylvania trees, identified them, and attrac- 
tively mounted them, In making these prints, 
the leaf was used in place of a negative in con- 
tact printing. 

One committee chose to illustrate the lines of 
force around different types of magnets in dif- 
ferent arrangements. From these diagrams they 
experienced the thrill of discovering that a ring 
magnet shows polarity. The iron filings were 
sprinkled on a glass plate over the magnets; 
then the glass plate with its pattern of filings was 


carefully removed and used as the negative in 
printing the picture. 

In preparation for their term papers in 
Pennsylvania history, some of the camera club 
members writing on the history of the Econo- 
mites visited Old Economy Village in Ambridge 
and photographed items of interest to illustrate 
their report. 

After acquiring a reputation for snapping 
pictures, the club members were frequently in- 
vited to take pictures of other school activities. 
Many of these have been preserved in a scrap- 
book of the school’s history, while a few were 
published in the weekly community paper along 
with interesting articles about school activities. 


Autobiographical information is especially enlightening and beneficial in as- 
suring successful and happy participation in the various co-curricular activities. 


Abetting the Co-curricular 


Activity Program 


PRO- 
GRAM fov each student in high school and 
in college requires direction. To attempt 

to guide the educational development of a stu- 

dent without an intimate knowledge of his back- 
ground and the sum total of his experience is to 
undertake the impossible. So important becomes 
the range of information concerning each stu- 
dent that it is difficult to visualize any signifi- 
cant guidance being effective on any other basis. 

Thus, an important part of a guidance program 

pertains to methods of securing detailed infor- 

mation about each student for use in his co- 
curricular activity program. 


T HE CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY 


The guidance worker should understand that 
no one piece of information, such as that secured 
through an examination, a questionnaire, or an 
inventory is sufficient to give an adequate pic- 
ture of any phase of the individual student's life 
and his problems. Various types of information 
must be collected and synthesized into a com- 
prehensive undertaking. 

The autobiography is particularly applicable 
for use in the direction of a student in the co- 
curricular activity program. An autobiography 
is an individual's life story written by himself. 
It includes an account of his family history, the 
chronological narrative of his experiences, his 
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interests and attitudes together with his own 
interpretation of his personality, and his present 
outlook on life. It shows the student's ability 
to know himself and to solve his present prob- 
lems. It gives glimpses into the hereditary and 
environmental forces that combine in producing 
a unique constellation of individual traits, It 
is a genetic approach that results in a picture- 
pattern of an individual. 

The autobiography is a device of significance 
to the guidance worker concerned with an activ- 
ity program. Along with anecdotal records and 
other informal materials, the autobiography sup- 
plements the objective data contained in the 
cumulative folder. As a form, it ranks with the 
student questionnaire, the interest blank, the 
curriculum-choice folder, and the educational 
plan book, The teacher places much reliance 
on cumulative files and utilizes the personal 
interview. 

The counselor-teacher as a guidance worker, 
welcomes the autobiography as a source of sub- 
jective information about the student. The ques- 
tionnaire represents the closely directed type. 
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With it, a sheet of instructions gives more leeway 
to the subject, providing assistance in the or- 
ganization and presentation. In contrast, the 
unorganized autobiography has value because 
it is a source for a well-rounded estimation of 
the individual and his drives, 

While a questionnaire may fail to bring out 
valid information on personality problems, the 
autobiography may do this without the aware- 
ness of the student, Here, the technique becomes 
free association and projection. The student who 
starts to write about his thoughts, feelings, and 
experiences may forget the immediate purpose 
of the exercise and reveal items that might other- 
wise remain unknown. 


Psychologically, the autobiography intro- 
duces the student, insures confidence in himself, 
as he enters a new school situation, The rap- 
port between the student and the counselor- 
teacher induces the student to write freely for 
he knows that his efforts will be mutually bene- 
ficial. The student should know that the infor- 
mation will be used only by the counselor in 
being reciprocally helpful. 


If the autobiography has any real signifi- 
cance for the guidance worker for decision- 
making in the activity program, the student 
should be prepared to recognize the chief ele- 
ments in human behavior before writing the 
autobiography. The composition should be 
written in a guidance setting and under the gen- 
eral supervision of someone with such a point 
of view. 


Writing suggestions are appropriate. The 
scholastic ability of the individual student will 
determine the detailed breakdown in the auto- 
biography, as well as its length and complete- 
ness. As a rule, the more immature the student 
is, the more help by way of suggestions must 
be given. Frankness and accuracy are essential 
if the record is to be of value. 


The student ordinarily should not be asked 
to complete the autobiography in a single at- 
tempt. The autobiography should not be writ- 
ten hurriedly; better results come by making 
the assignment two or three weeks in advance 
of the date on which it falls due. In some in- 
stances, the autobiography may be written in an 
English class, thus perpetrating some degree of 
subterfuge. The length of it varies with the 
purpose for which it is written. 


The following items should be included in 
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an autobiography: Early History of the Indi- 
vidual; Family History of the Student; Health 
Record and Data; School History; Interests, 
Hobbies, Friends; Occupational Experiences; 
Vocational Plans; Future Educational Plans; 
Leisure-Time Activities. 


Thus, the student clearly states his ambitions 
in life, what he believes are the most significant 
factors that have entered into it, the important 
decisions he has made, and the forces that have 
moulded his life thus far, as he sees them. 


A study and analysis of the completed auto- 
biography should be made by the counselor- 
teacher. In spite of the weaknesses of intro- 
spection and the demonstrated inaccuracy of 
self-estimates, there is a place for subjective ob- 
servation in the personnel worker’s repertory 
of techniques. 


The autobiographical summary frequently 
clarifies and aids in interpreting all kinds of 
guidance data. Problems needing further study 
may be located. Omissions sometimes are as 
significant as the items included, and the ones 
stressed unduly indicate weaknesses. Any dis- 
inclination on the part of a student, either to 
write his autobiography or to mention any par- 
ticular item may indicate the need for guidance 
in the activity program. 





What You Need 











PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Slide rule quickly settles questions for com- 
mittees and meetings operating under standard 
rules of order. The transparent slider provides 
immediate answers to eight basic questions on 
36 possible motions, This handy slide rule saves 
the time and trouble of thumbing through the 
standard reference books on parliamentary pro- 
cedure, to which it also conforms. What motion 
to propose for a purpose, how to propose it, 
what vote will carry it, and what action to take 
with motions already proposed are some of the 
questions that can be quickly answered. Smears 
and smudges are easily wiped off the clear panel 
with a damp cloth, for Bakelite rigid vinyl sheet 
resists staining by water, oils, dust, dirt, grease, 
and most chemicals. Cost: $30 postpaid. (Pan-L- 
View, Room 235, 708 Church St., Evanston, Il.) 
— Journal of Florida Education Association 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for February 








February is the month of hearts and flags. 
The Boy Scout slogan, “Forward on Liberty’s 
Team” is an appropriate theme for assembly 
programs. Patriotic plays and pageants are on 
the agenda. 

Assembly problems can be solved through 
pupil participation in the extracurricular ac- 
tivity clubs and honor societies which provide 
incentives. Students band together, create the 
organization, and run the show. One student 
stated, “We use what we learn—right now.” 

The organization of an active chapter of the 
National Thespian Society will provide incentive 
for better assembly programs. Both objectives 
are identical. 

Speech, dance, music, language, literature, 
acting, and the theatre are forms of dramatic art, 
: emphasized by Thespians and assembly directors. 
The aims of the society are to establish and 
advance standards of excellence in all phases of 
dramatic arts. 

To create active and intelligent interest in 
dramatic arts among pupils of the secondary 
schools is a principal goal of the Thespian spon- 
sor. The assembly director includes this goal 
but his chief objective is school unity. 


The National Thespian Society 


More than a quarter of a century ago, the 
National Thespian Society was established at 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 
Present membership is more than 200,000 in 
nearly 1500 high schools. The National office 
is located at College Hill Station, Cincinnati 
24, Ohio. 

The National Thespian Society is an honor 
society. Pupils are granted membership after 
attaining qualifications and standards. The only 
valid requirement is evidence of a vital interest 
in dramatic arts. 

The services rendered to high school mem- 
bership are major accomplishments of the organ- 
ization. Major services of the National Thespian 
Society are as follows: 

Expert advice, without charge is provided in 
all phases of play production. These include 
play selection, lighting, and stagecraft. 

Expert advisory services and materials on 
all phases of dramatic art at secondary school 
level include playlists, organization of dramatics 
club, festivals, and courses. A free royalty plan, 
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sponsored with leading play publishers gives 
member-schools the opportunity to produce better 
plays. 

There is no charge to member-schools for a 
free library loan Hundreds of plays 
are available for reading purposes. Various firms 
grant Thespian affiliated schools reductions on 
stage equipment. 

Each year the chapter receives publications 
concerning dramatic art. Chapter members re- 
ceive bulletins and newsletters pertaining to 
latest developments. In addition to saving on 
the budget, sponsors receive professional bene- 
fits including advice, free placement, and further 
training in the dramatic field. Materials and 
services to students include certificates, mem- 
bership cards and a year’s subscription for 
Dramatics Magazine. 

The National Thespian provides wholesome 
incentive for maintaining higher standards in 
the assembly programs. Duties of standing com- 
mittees are called forums, The Good Neighbor 
Forum suggestions are an exchange assembly 
with another school and a good-neighbor night. 
The group prepares special patriotic playiets, 
skits, readings, and demonstrations. 

Application for a charter is made at the 
National Office. Eight students must qualify as 
charter members and six new members must 
qualify each season. A point system determines 
membership qualifications. The troupe sponsor 
has final authority in deciding whether credit 
shall be given in activities. 

Enid High School has a large Thespian chap 
ter. Annual membership exceeds fifty students. 
Mrs. Delyte Poindexter, drama teacher, is spon- 
sor. Initiations are held each semester. Four 
years ago a group of sixteen students obtained 
the charter, 

Pupils are interested in 
which they receive points. 
Robinson, Director of the 
League, evaluated an Enid assembly program 
he remarked that the success of the program 
was the evidence that students had written 
and produced numbers in their original and en- 
thusiastic way. 


service. 


writing scripts for 
When Dr. James 
Oklahoma Speech 
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LINCOLN DAY ASSEMBLY 
All School Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Luke 6:31-38 


Carl Sandburg’s “Abe Lincoln Grows Up” 
contains material for a program for script 
writers. Illustrations of Abe’s honesty make good 
dramatizations, 

Poetry interpretation of “Oh Captain My 
Captain” is appropriate. It is included in cur- 
riculum of the junior high school literature. “The 
Lonesome Trail” and “Lincoln, Man of the 
People” are appreciated by high school students. 
A large picture of Lincoln is in the spotlight 
while the poem is being interpreted. Other read- 
ings are available. 

Songs of the Civil War may be used. Cut- 
tings from the Emancipation Proclamation can 
be read, 

American Brotherhood Week can be ob- 
served. The Council of Churches will provide 
speakers, The Council also furnishes assembly 
material. 

The contribution of the Negro race to folk- 
lore and drama develops understanding and 
appreciation, The Negro students can prepare 
orations similar to “My People Made History.” 

“Green Pastures” by Mare Connelly is truly 
an American drama, It presents a little girl’s 
conception of creation. While audiences may 
laugh at the characterizations and some critics 
call the drama mockery, the play belongs to 
America, 

Joel Chandler Harris has written Uncle 
Remus Stories. A cutting from “Song of the 
South” is delightful. Negro philosophy as well 
as their imagination is appreciated. “The Man 
Who Was Traded for a Horse” is a worthwhile 
oration. 

Stephen Foster's songs combined with stories 
from Uncle Remus, a eulogy paying tribute to 
George Washington Carver and perhaps a pan- 
tomime or a poem by George Wendell Johnson 
will attain an audience response in understand- 
ing and appreciation. “The Prodigal Son” is a 
good choric drama, 

A student’s research resulted in finding rea- 
sons for Vachel Lindsay’s “The Congo.” It is 
good assembly material. A choral reading of 
this poem is good presentation. This is a feature 
of Denver University summer school students 
every year. 

“People Who Knew Abe” appear on the 
stage and tell incidents in his life. Songs and 
dances that Lincoln liked are “Skip to My Lou,” 
“Pop Goes the Weasel,” and “Weevily Wheat.” 


Another suggestion is the character portrayal 
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of “Women Who Influenced Lincoln” Ann Rut- 
ledge, his sweetheart; Nancy Hanks, his mother; 
Sarah Lincoln, his other mother; and Mary Todd 
Lincoln, his wife. Herma Clark has written a 
lovely monologue. The lines are spoken by Mary 


Lincoln. It is very effective; especially when 
given in Civil War costume. A book review 
is effective. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Speech and Music Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 33:12-22 


Uncle Sam is the narrator. He tells the au- 
dience of the origin of the flag. The group sings 
the National Anthem as the Flag waves in the 
breeze. A large fan will make it wave. A 
clear spotlight will create the mood. At the 
close, Uncle Sam speaks: 

The story of our Flag is the story of our coun- 
try. Our country received its birthright from 
people across the sea. They gathered on the 
eastern shore to found a new nation. So did 
the Stars and Stripes rise from several origins. 

A large star is lighted. 

Uncle Sam; The star is a symbol of the 
heavens. The stripe is symbolic of rays of light 
from the sun. Both were themes from the ban- 
ners of ancient Egypt and Babylon. 

A pageant may follow showing series of first 
flags of the colonies. They are made from 
cloth or paper. Each colonist tells of his 
struggles for freedom. “Appeal to Heaven,” and 
“Liberty” are suitable. Betsy Ross may tell of 
the flag used at Fort Stanwix. General Wash- 
ington described the Flag: “We take the stars 
from Heaven, the red from our mother country, 
separating it by white stripes, thus showing that 
we have separated from her and the white 
stripes shall go down to posterity representing 
Liberty.” 

Uncle Sam: As the nationalistic spirit grew, 
the Stars and Stripes began to take the charac- 
teristics of greater strength. Great men praised 
the Flag in 1812. Henry Ward Beecher speaks 
first. 


Henry Ward Beecher: “A thoughtful mind 
when it sees a nation’s flag sees not the flag, 
but the nation itself, and whatever may be its 
symbols, its insignia, he reads chiefly in the 
flag, the government, the principles, the truths, 
and the history that belong to the nation that 
sets it forth. The American flag has been a 
symbol of Liberty and men rejoiced on it. 


“The stars upon it were like the bright morn- 
ing stars of God, and the stripes upon it were 
beams of morning light. As at early dawn the 
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stars shine forth even while it grows light, and 
then as the sun advances that light breaks into 
banks and streaming lines of color, the glowing 
red and intense white striving together, and 
ribbing the horizon with bars effulgent, so, on 
the American flag, stars and beams of many 
colored lights shine out together.” 

Uncle Sam. Turn back time thirty-five years 
—President Wilson speaks. 

President Wilson: “This flag, which we hon- 
or and under which we serve, is the emblem of 
our unity, our power, our thought and purpose 
as a nation. It has no other character than that 
which we give it from generation to generation. 
The choices are ours. It floats in majestic silence 
above the hosts that execute those choices, 
whether in peace or in war. And yet, though 
silent, it speaks to us—speaks to us of the past, 
of the men and women who went before us, and 
of the records they wrote upon it. 

“We celebrate the day of its birth; and from 
its birth until now it has witnessed a great 
history, has floated on high the symbol of 
great events, or a great plan of life worked out 
by great people. 

“Woe to the man or group of men, that seek 
to stand in our way in this day of high resolu- 
tion, when every principle we hold dearest is 
to be vindicated and made secure for the sal- 
vation of the nation. We are ready to plead at 
the bar of history, and our flag shall wear a 
new luster. Once more we shall make good with 
our lives and fortunes the great faith to which 
we were born, and a new glory shall shine in 
the face of our people.” 

Uncle Sam: Thus the Stars and Stripes came 
into being. 

Music: Band plays Stars and Stripes Forever. 

Boy Scouts give a demonstration in Care and 
Use of Flag. Program closes with the words 
of Old Glory and audience singing “Star Spang- 
led Banner.” 

The Flag speaks at the close. Only the voice 
is heard as the Flag waves: 

I Am Old Glory: For more than eight score 
years I have been the banner of hope and free- 
dom for generation after generation of Amer- 
icans. Born amid the first flames of America’s 
fight for freedom, I am the symbol of a country 
that has grown from a little group of thirteen 
colonies to a united nation of forty-eight sover- 
eign states. Planted firmly on the high pinnacle 
of American faith my gently fluttering folds 
have proved an inspiration to untold millions. 
Men have foliowed me into battle with un- 
wavering courage. They have looked upon me 
as a symbol of national unity. They have prayed 
that they and their fellow citizens might con- 
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tinue to enjoy the life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness, which have been granted to every 
American as the heritage of free men. So long 
as men love liberty more than life itself; so long 
as they treasure the priceless privileges bought 
with the blood of our forefathers; so long as the 
principles of truth, justice, and charity for all 
remain deeply rooted in human hearts, I shall 
continue to be the enduring banner of the United 
States of America. 


I AM OLD GLORY! 


LONGFELLOW PAGEANT 


English Department 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 24 


The basic scene for the pageant could be 
the study of Craigie house with Longfellow pres- 
ent at a birthday celebration or the narrator 
may be a visitor in Wayside Inn. The setting 
could be a student who falls asleep and dreams. 
Longfellow’s biography abounds with rich ma- 
terial. Priscilla and John Alden, Hiawatha and 
Minnehaha, and there’s plenty of adventure in 
“The Skeleton in Armour.” Longfellow’s poems 
include the “Arrow and the Song.” “The Village 
Blacksmith” can be dramatized. 





Does Your Library have a 
Speech Department? 


Vital Speeches 
of the Day 


gives the complete text of the best expres- 
sions of contemporary thought at a very 
nominal cost. 


THOUGHTS 
’ ON 
Today S PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 
invaluable 
Debate Material 
indexed in the “Reader's Guide” 
since 1935 


issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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“Tales of a Wayside Inn” shows real people. 
The Landlord, Squire Howe; the Musician, Ole 
Bull; the Student, Henry Wales, are characters 
students enjoy portraying. 

Portrayal of costumed characters with light- 
ing effects will create a worthwhile assembly 
and give an appreciation for Longfellow, the 
Children’s Poet. 


GYPSY ASSEMBLY 


Music and Physical Education Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 19 


The setting is a gypsy camp. Musical com- 
positions are “Gypsy Trail,” “Juanita,” and 
“Gypsy Love Song.” “The Merry Life” makes 
an appropriate theme. 

A violin solo “La Paloma” and Schumann’s 
“Gypsy Life” are suggested for guitar, banjo, 
or ukulele. An accordion solo is also a good 
number, 


A gypsy fortune teller may predict the future 
for school activities. A gypsy dance or frolic 
is available in folk dance manuals. 


One feature can be the gypsy court. The 
Queen has a magic disc made similar to a daisy. 
In each petal is the fate of a chosen subject. 

The best scholar, the most graceful, the 
strongest, and the most polite are the fate of 
her gypsy charmers. 

The gypsy treasure may be the school year- 
book, Some of the sections may be represented 
by gold chains, 

The last number can be the Spanish Cavalier 
or a familiar song for the entire group. 


NATIONAL FORENSIC LEAGUE 


One of the best school organizations in the 
nation for encouragement and incentive is the 
National Forensic League. Membership in this 
honor society represents recognition of achieve- 
ment in the form of degrees. Pupils are proud of 
their membership. Participation in school and 
community services are recorded as_ service 
speeches. 

Students will volunteer for work on assembly 
programs when the school has an active NFL 
Chapter, Parents and patrons will extend op- 
portunities to youth for speeches in civic events. 


Thirty years ago, the constitution of the Na- 
tional Forensic League was written by Bruno 
Jacob of Ripon College. It was ratified by 
schools from fifteen states. Albany, New York, 
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Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, and Florence, Kansas, 
were among the first twenty to ratify according 
to Bruno Jacob, Secretary of National Forensic 
League at Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 
Today membership is nearly 90,000 students in 
650 chapters. Enid High School received a 
chapter in 1927. 


Opportunities are available for participation 
in tournaments and student congresses, but the 
greatest value is the citizenship that comes 
through training in community leadership. This 
is accomplished by credits given for service 
speeches. 

Membership includes America’s leaders. An 
ex-President, three United States Senators, Mem- 
bers of Congress, a Governor and two Attorneys 
General are members. Hon. Karl E. Mundt is 
president of the Executive Council. 

Last June, one of the highlights of the Na- 
tional tournament held at San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California, was the banquet honoring 
Bruno Jacob, for his services to American youth. 
Nearly three hundred students participated in 
that ceremony. 


Any senior high school engaging in forensic 
activity for two years preceding application is 
eligible for membership. ‘The accumulation of 
500 points in participation is necessary. 


A petition for a Charter is made on an official 
form secured from the National Forensic League 
secretary. After the petition for membership is 
filed, it is referred to the District Committee 
and is accepted or rejected. 


Eligibility to membership is a degree of merit 
granted to students having twenty credit points, 
and ranking scholastically in the upper two- 
thirds of the class. Active membership is granted 
to high school students and instructors in debate, 
oratory, and public speaking. 


A Degree of Honor is granted for a total of 
fifty credit points. Members who have attained 
a Degree of Honor and a total of one hundred 
points receive a Degree of Excellence. A total 
of two hundred points signifies a Degree of Dis- 
tinction and a scholarship to Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


A Leading Chapter Award is given to the 
chapter having the largest total of members 
and degrees carried on a cumulative record at 
the National office. The award is made to 
districts having twenty-five active chapters. 
Oklahoma is a district and this year Enid High 
School NFL Chapter received its third Leading 
Chapter Award when Bruno Jacob presented 
the award in school assembly. For the past two 
years, Enid students had the highest achieve- 
ment in degrees throughout the nation. 
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And Then There Are Clubs 


About seventy-five per cent of the students 
participate in the club program in the Ottawa 
Township High School, Ottawa, Illinois, accord- 
ing to an article by Theodore O. Zimmerman, 
in “Student Life.” The club program consists 
of about fifty clubs; and students may enroll in 
two of them. The Student Council supervises 
registration in the various clubs. 


Some of the clubs are: Show Business, Pro- 
jectionist, Foreign Correspondence, Future Nur- 
ses, Indian Lore and Pageantry, Physical Science, 
Junior Class Planning, Advanced and Beginning 
Square Dancing, F.H.A., Thespians, Fundamen- 
tals of Aviation, Woodcraft for Girls, Checkers, 
Comic Operas, Art, Boys’ and Girls’ Athletics, 
Madrigal Singers, Fishing, Table Tennis, Hiway- 
men (orchestra), Bridge, Officers (military), Ad- 
vanced and Beginning Swimming and Diving, 
Chess, Knitting. 


Tumbling, Stamp, Future Nurses, Scholar- 
ship, Model Airplane, Dramatics, Girls’ Home 
Mechanics, Interpretive Dancing, Vocal En- 
sembles, Tennis, F.F.A., Instrumental Sight Read- 
ing, Future Teachers, Interior Decorating, Cam- 
era Club, Girl’s Drill Squad. 





It Is A Privilege To Help 


The Scandinavian Elementary School, Fresno, 
California, Student Council would appreciate 
other schools’ cooperation in aiding them to im- 
prove the constitution of their Student Council. 
They would like for schools to send them a 
copy of their Student Council Constitution; and 
in return will send the school a copy of theirs. 
In this way all schools involved will benefit from 
the exchange of ideas. Janet Inselman is sec- 
retary of the Student Council of the Scandina- 
vian Elementary School located at 3232 Sierra 
Vista, Fresno, California. We urge our readers 
to help! 





Essay Contest Announced 


The Twenty-first Annual National Essay Con- 
test open to high school pupils has been an- 
nounced by the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, National Headquarters, 406 
West 34th Street, Kansas City, Missouri. National 
awards of $1,000, $500, $250, $100, and honorable 
mention awards of $10.00 each have been pro- 
vided. The subject for this year’s essay is 
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“America—Beacon of Hope.” March 15, 1956, 
is the deadline for submitting essays. Schools 
interested in the Contest should contact the local 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, or write directly to Headquarters for ad- 
ditional information.— North Carolina Public 
School Bulletin 





Council Meets Daily 

“Much constructive and democratic leadership 
ability and student participation can be ac- 
complished through efficiently organized council 
meeting regularly.” This statement was made in 
conjunction with the excellent article “A Daily 
School Council in Action” which is printed in 
the September and October issues of SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES. It is fine to know about the many 
activities that can be promoted in a well-organ- 
ized council meeting regularly. Probably one of 
the reasons for the ever-active organization is 
the fact that three competent, well-prepared 
sponsors work harmoniously as co-sponsors. 
They are Albert Orenstein, Gerald O’Conner, and 
the author of the article, Esther L. Sams. 





For Debaters 

school debaters prepare to 
discuss the 1955-56 forensics question, S. V. 
Martorana, Office of Education specialist for 
community and junior colleges, and Jesse P. 
Bogue, executive secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., have 
prepared a statement, with bibliography, on 
the role of community and junior colleges. Copies 
are available from either the Office or the 
Association.—-School Life 


To help high 





Sponsors Student Workshop 

The Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Advertising 
Club sponsored the first of a series of workshops 
for high school students about the fundamentals 
of advertising last month. The theme was “Pro- 
moting School Activities.” Five workshops, 
among other features, were conducted by leading 
advertising, newspaper, and radio personnel for 
approximately one hundred high school students 
and faculty members. They stressed the latest 
techniques for promoting school newspapers, 
school yearbooks, community drives, athletic 
events, and school dances, plays, and variety 
shows. The ad club is located at 324 Fourth Ave. 
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Promote Scholarship Plan 

A total of 256,534 home-minded graduating 
girls in 10,222 of the nation’s high schools have 
been enrolled in the Betty Crocker Search for 
the American Homemaker of Tomorrow, spon- 
sored by General Mills, 400 Second Avenue S., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. This is an excellent 
scholarship program, involving some $100,000. 
All forty-eight states and the District of Columbia 
are represented, 





Photography is Excellent Activity 

The goals of the photography groups, whether 
inside or outside the curriculum, are varied in 
the secondary schools of Wyoming, according to 
a survey by Bob Blanchard, as stated in the 
Wyoming Education News. Many of the schools 
are in the business of obtaining pictures for the 
school yearbook as well as providing an activity 
and/or hobby. Some of the schools furnish 
complete photography facilities and equipment, 
including camera, equipped darkroom, chemicals, 
film, and instruction and supervision. 





Yes Coach, It’s True 


How coaches can check delinquency has been 
pointed out by President Raymond Walters, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Speaking before 1,000 
high school coaches at the university’s annual 
football clinic, Dr. Walters said: 

“You possess the prestige of football glory. 
Boys idolize and idealize your physical strength 
and athletic prowess. What you say counts not 
only with members of your squad but with 
boys throughout your school. 

“If you speak up sharply against wrongdoing, 
if you advocate clean living and honorable con- 
duct, if you preach loyal citizenship, your words 
will influence students in your school and will 
have carry-over value in their conduct in later 
life.”-North Carolina Education 





Cartoons Are Comic Favorites 


The Walt Disney, Bugs Bunny, and Little 
Lulu comic books have the widest appeal among 
seventh graders, according to a survey of 297 
students at Herbert Hoover school in Merced 
conducted by Robert Wayne, orientation teacher. 

Ten sections comprising 140 boys and 157 





girls were asked to select the four types of 
comic books preferred from a list of 15. The 
top ten were listed in the following order: Car- 
toon, Teen Age, Horror, Romance, War, TV, 
Jungle, Crime, Classics, and Superman. 

In space on the survey forms for comment 
on “why I like comics” many seventh graders 
expressed their disapproval.—C.T.A. Journal 





New Home For Debate Activities 


Albany SUCT is the headquarters for the 
newly-formed State High School Forensic 
League, established at the request of high school 
debate coaches and administrators who wish to 
follow the successful procedures of 35 other 
states, where the high school debate league 
headquarters are located at the state university. 

The league will encourage new schools to 
enter forensic events and will aid experienced 
forensic schools in expanding their programs 
through distribution of debate materials and 
manuals, bibliographies on the current topics, a 
calendar of all forensic events in the state in 
which a high school student may participate, and 
the opportunity to enter novice or experienced 
(or both) divisions of the state high school debate 
tournament.—New York State Education 





Students Attend Broadcasting Conference 


Over 100 high school seniors from all parts 
of Oregon attended the Second Annual State 
Broadcasting Conference for High School Sen- 
iors, at the University of Oregon School of Jour- 
nalism, Eugene, Oregon, Saturday, October 29. 
Sponsored jointly by the Oregon State Broad- 
casters Association and the School of Journalism, 
the Conference seeks to inform and stimulate 
student interest in the career opportunities in 
broadcasting. The students are selected for this 
Conference on the basis of scholarship, apti- 
tudes, and interest by their home area broad- 
casters with their high school principals. 

General topics examined included Broad- 
casting Today, Career Opportunities in Broad- 
casting, and How to Prepare for Broadcasting 
Careers. A special panel was organized to sup- 
ply answers to questions concerning the broad- 
casting field which were in the minds of the 
students in attendance. 





“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says: 
“Yes! If it’s published | hove it!” 
MAGAZINE BARGAINS 
Newspapers, Books —- Catalogs Free 


COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 
P. O. Box 726 Milwoukee 1, Wisc, 








HANDBOOK FOR 
STUDENT COUNCIL ADVISERS 
By Lou McMonies and Genevieve McDermott 
The cost is $1.55 including postage and 
may be ordered through the 
MANUAL ARTS HIGH SCHOOL BOOK STORE 
4131 South Vermont, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 
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_How We Do It 





PLANNING A SOCIAL 
DANCE ACTIVITY 


Our experiment in teaching social dancing 
in one sixth grade was so successful that this is 
now a part of the curriculum in all three of our 
elementary schools. Here are some suggestions 
which might be helpful to a person undertaking 
a program such as this. 

Prior to the start of formal dance instruction 
the teacher and principal should meet with all 
pupils concerned and orient them with what is 
expected. Good social habits are explained and 
any questions that might be asked by the child- 
ren can be answered at this time. 

Preferably, the first formal dance instruction 
should be limited to groups of not more than 
thirty pupils. It is best that the sexes be bal- 
anced in numbers. A few more boys than girls 
is better than the opposite. 

When the basic steps have been taught it is 
then possible to increase the number of pupils. 
We have handled as many as ninety pupils in 
one class without any difficulty whatsoever. 

All of our sixth grade teachers are active 
participants in this program, lending their assist- 
ance to the dancing teacher in every way possi- 
ble. Some of our teachers have actually learned 
to dance while participating in this program. 
This makes for a very healthy atmosphere. All 
instruction should be kept simple, because after 
all, the pupils are only sixth graders. 


Problems Encountered 

1. Reluctant Boys. Using a little salesman- 
ship is better than trying to force a boy to learn 
to dance If this doesn’t work he should be ex- 
cused from the class. Our experience has been 
that within a week or two these boys will be 
begging to come back. Their personal curiosity 
after having heard stories from their boy friends 
about the good times they are having, will bring 
them back. 

2. Religious reasons. Some children are not 
allowed to dance because of their religious code. 
Naturally, they should not be forced to dance. 
Excuse them if they wish; or ask them to stay 
as spectators. 

3. Dress. This does not present too great a 
problem at this age. Stress cleanliness and on 
the days that dancing classes are scheduled have 
the boys wear coats and ties. 

4. Selling the Administration. Be patient; 
after all, this may be something new to the 
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school authorities, so don’t expect them to be 
sold on the idea immediately. Don’t be afraid 
to give up some of your own time to get the 
idea across. When we first started this in one 
school it was done on our lunch hour, It went 
over so well that it is now a part of the curric- 
ulum. 
Correlation With Other Subjects 

1. Art. The children, with the help of the 
art teacher, can plan and do the actual decorat- 
ing of the gym. This does not have to be re- 
stricted to the sixth grade class. 

2. English, Spelling, and Penmanship. Have 
the children write “thank yo” letters to all 
adults who have helped to mal: this class possi- 
ble. 

3. History and Geography. While studying 
foreign countries and past events the different 
types of dances that were in vogue at various 
times can be mentioned. 


Public Relations 


We have Mothers’ Clubs that have been very 
helpful, To climax our program each year we 
have a sixth grade party and dance at which 
soft drinks and cake are furnished and served 
by the Mothers’ Clubs. To this party we invite 
the superintendent of schools, the members of 
the board of education, and sixth grade parents; 
and we always have a fine response. 

The cost of a program such as this is very 
small. The only things needed are a record 
player and several records, 

Because each year we have many children 
from Junior High come back and tell us how 
fortunate they were to learn dancing in the 
sixth grade, we believe that our program is 
accomplishing something worthwhile.—Glynder 
Fowler, School No, 3, Nutley, New Jersey 





ORIENTATION OF 
NEWCOMERS 


Students who enter Hinsdale Township High 
School as transfer students at the beginning of 
their sophomore, junior, or senior years are 
given a special welcome by the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the teachers, and the board and 
welcoming committee of the Student Council. 
This activity was added to the school orientation 
program in 1953 when it was felt that provision 
had been made only for welcoming and orient- 
ing freshman students, 

During the second week of school, a tea for 
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Newcomers is held in the school building follow- 
ing afternoon classes. At this time, mothers 
of new students, new students, all faculty mem- 
bers, representatives of the high school P.-T.A., 
the Student Council Board, and members of 
the Newcomers Committee gather for a tea. 

During the occasion, music is presented and 
P.-T.A. representatives make welcoming talks 
in which they invite parents to participate in 
school activities and announce a number of proj- 
ects such as the transportation of students by 
bus to out-of-town games sponsored by P.-T.A. 
Foreign students attending the school on a tem- 
porary basis for a semester or the school year 
are given a special introduction. 

Faculty, parents, and students endorse this 
activity as a means of furthering better under- 
standing and developing social consciousness in 
the school and community.—Naidene Goy, De- 
partment of English, Hinsdale Township High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois 


JOURNALISM PROGRAM 
IS VALUABLE 


Is a high school 
worth its time? 

Yes, yes, and yes would prove my emphatic 
answer on the basis of my two year association 
with such a program. Positive replies far out- 
weigh any negative responses, once three main 
advantages are examined. 

Upon completion of an elementary journal- 
ism course, the trained student is a natural for 
a staff position, because now he can be absorbed 
easily into the newspaper organization. His al- 
ready developed skills will relieve many need- 
less headaches, 

Another outlet for enthusiastic sport writers 
would be the bi-monthly mimeographed sports 
sheet, which would be distributed to every 
home room, This project would be handled by 
trained sports writers, who keep the entire 
school posted on major ard minor athletics. 

Weekly town newspapers welcome with open 
arms all high school news whether it be news, 
features, or sports copy. Here is a second outlet 
besides the school newspaper itself, for trained 
journalistic personnel. Band concerts, senior 
play, open house, and spoxts events gain publi- 
city as well as student awards and club events. 
Why not let your taxpayers read about what 
their funds support? 

No, you haven’t such a program in your 
school? To change a negative answer to a posi- 
tive reply, I wholeheartedly recommend that 
you consult your department head and principal 
to encourage the introduction of journalism into 
your curriculum. Journalism serves the stu- 


journalism course really 
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dents, the high school newspaper, the adviser, 
and the school, as well as informing your tax 
supporting town readers.—Loren Leek, Bloom- 
field Senior High School, Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey 


PROMOTE HIGH SCHOOL 
FACULTY DAY 


For some time the Elkhart, Indiana, High 
School chapter has observed what it chooses to 
call Faculty Day. This is a day upon which the 
Society pays tribute to the faculty. Also each 
member endeavors to express his personal ap- 
preciation to those members of the faculty who 
he feels have helped him in some way. 

One year each teacher received in his mail 
box on the appointed day a small box of candy 
and a printed card of original verse with the 
following message: 

“Thanks for all the things you’ve done 

To help us reach the goals we’ve won. 

Your kindness, patience, faith so true 

Have helped us all our tasks to do. 

We hope that we fulfill the trust 

Which you, our friends, have placed in us.” 

—The National Honor Society 

Last year on the morning of Faculty Day all 
mail boxes held a shiny red apple with a bit of 
verse tied to the stem. After school, punch and 
cookies were served in the cafeteria. Both stu- 
dents and teachers are enthusiastic about Faculty 
Day.—Student Life 


HAVE BOOK WEEK 
ASSEMBLY 


Horace Mann Junior High Schoo] presented 
a unique assembly honoring Book Week. The 
assembly was a puppet show with scenes from 
different books found in the Horace Mann 
library. 

The puppet show, which was presented by 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade students, in- 
cluded excerpts from Snow Treasure, by Marie 
MecSwigan; Pinocchio, by Carlo Callodi; Listen- 
ing, by Kate Seredy; Theodosia, Daughter of 
Aaron Burr, by Anne Colver; Lad with a 
Whistle, by Carol Brink; and The Ringlings, 
Wizards of the Circus, by Alvin E. Harlow. All 
of the English teachers co-operated and selected 
books to be included on the program. 

The show was an all-school project, with 
work being done by the shop classes in making 
the stage, art classes in making the puppets and 
settings, English department in writing the ex- 
cerpts of the plays and publicity, sewing depart- 
ment in making the stage curtains, and stage 
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crew in handling the public address system. 


Photography was done by a member of the 
journalism class. 

The interest in puppets in Horace Mann was 
started by the Marionette Club who for the last 
two years has been presenting puppet shows in 
hospitals, schools, churches, at open houses, and 
birthday parties. We enjoyed working on this 
project and recommend it as a worthwhile 
project for a group in any school to perform. 
—Dennis Harken and Leonard Coppes, Horace 
Mann Junior High School, Burlington, Iowa; 
Student Life 


Com edy Cues 


Bop! 

The bobby-soxer played a new be-bop record- 
ing on the phonograph. Turning to her father, 
who had settled down comfortably to read the 
evening paper, she exclaimed: “Oh-o-o, have you 
ever heard anything like it?” 

He looked up and replied: “Not really, dear. 
The closest thing to it I ever heard was wher a 
truck loaded with empty cans ran into a truck 
full of hogs.” 








Highest Percentage 

A small boy came home from school one day 
proudly exhibiting a book, which he said he 
had won for accuracy in natural history. 

“However did you do that?” asked his 
mother. 

“The teacher asked how many legs an ostrich 
had, and I said three.” 

“But an ostrich only has two legs,” his moth- 
er replied. 

“Well, all the rest of the class said four.” 

Point of View 

“Exam grades are all in the way you look 
at them.” 

“Yes, a 66 is just a 99 upside down.” 
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ARE YOU HOBBLING YOUR YEARBOOK STAFF? 
Or Do They Get 
PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE 
Each Month? 


Obviously, the best is none too good for the football team —the basketball boys — 
the band. No handicaps for any of them in their competition with other schools! . . . 
And naturally, the best reading material, including current magazines in the field, 
are standard supplies for the classroom. That’s the modern way in education. 


What About the Yearbook Staff? 
And that brings us to the adviser and staff of the project which ALONE AMONG 
SCHOOL PROJECTS prepares and leaves to the school a bound, permanent record 
of the year in the school —-THE YEARBOOK —a volume which students and the 
community alike regard with renewed pride in THEIR SCHOOL. 


Thousands of Staffs Already Receive PHOTOLITH 
Thousands of schools are already receiving PHOTOLITH EACH MONTH OF THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. . . And EVERY DAY we receive letters of glowing praise and appre- 
ciation: “Keep this splendid magazine coming. . . Those articles by advisers of prize- 
winning books ore superb. . . Marked copies make the rounds of our statt every 
month. . . That layout article was most helpful. . . Thanks for the article on money- 


“ 


raising, . . ,” etc., etc. 


How Can You Get PHOTOLITH YEARBOOK MAGAZINE? 


Just fill out the form below. A recent copy will come to your school by return mail. 
After the first issue, if you don’t like this ONLY YEARBOOK MAGAZINE, just drop us 
a card saying “CANCEL IT.” Any money sent will be quickly returned. (Confidentially, 
we couldn’t afford this offer if experience hadn’t proved that ONCE YOUR STAFF 
SEES ONE COPY, YOU WON'T GIVE IT UPI) 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 


Give your staff an equal break with other staffs all over the nation. Your Adviser 
will thank you for helping her out too. 


(Tear or cut out) 





RUSH FIRST COPY OF PHOTOLITH 


Editors, Photolith 
Box 597 


Columbia, Missouri 


Here’s my $3.50 for a year’s subscription. RUSH FIRST COPY. If |-don’t like it, | under- 
stand that you'll refund my money for the year. 

As a beginner’s bonus, send me the free BONUS BOOKLET, as soon as it’s ready. | 
understand that this will not cost me a cent if | subscribe now, send my check. 


(Signed) 
(Address) 
(City, State) 
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The Job SECURITY of a Good Teacher 
is a matter of PUBLIC RELATIONS 


““Teacher Teamwork With a Problem Public’ is highly worthwhile 
reading. The author does not hesitate to call a spade a spade 
He brings to the surface many of the undercurrents in the edu 
cational world which are hushed up or not frequently enough 
discussed in open conference.” 


The teacher's biggest problem is 
not teaching his students the funda- 
mental subject-matter of the courses 
in which he is professionally quali- 
fied. 

It is, instead, the problem of “teach- 
ing” the vast, indefinite “public” just 
what a school system is for and how 
it is organized to do that job. It is 
the problem of integrating himself or 
herself into a community which, 
while perhaps not actively hostile, can 
nevertheless make a teacher's life un- 
happy by demanding higher stan- 
dards than the parents themselves are 
willing to set for their children. 

“TEACHER TREAMWORK WitH A 
PropLemM Pusiic” 
ficulties by outlining their historical 


defines these dif 


origins. The second part of the book, 


N. L. ENGLenanpr in Scnoo. Executive 


entitled “So What?” then proceeds to 
list and discuss ways in which the 
teacher can meet these situations. 
Included are the personal qualities 
that make a good teacher, the merits 
of eftective teacher organization, how 
to achieve teacher-parent cooperation, 
public enlightenment and the means 
for obtaining it through newspapers 
school programs, etc, 

This book is a positive and con 
structive treatment of the basic prob 
lem of our public schools—the prob- 
lem of public understanding, coop 
eration, and support. It shows the 
teacher how he or she can change 
mere acceptance of a school program 
to active endorsement, and replace 
public indifference with sympathetic 
enthusiasm. 


“Teacher Teamwork with a Problem Public” 
by C. R. Van Nice 


$2.00 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO 


1041 New 


LAWRENCE, 


Please send me 


HAMPSHIRE 
KANSAS 


copies of “TEACHER 


TEAMWORK WITH A PROBLEM PUBLIC” at 


$2 each. 


Name 
Address 


City 


Enclosed is $ 
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Your Student Council Needs— 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
By HARRY C. McKOWN 


Chis 352-page book was designed to be of immediate practical help to 
student council members and sponsors, both experienced and inexperienced. 

It gives the entire story of the student council — What, How, Why, 
When, Where, and By Whom. 

_ Its material is appropriate for upper-grade and junior high as well as 

senior high school. 

In many schools it is “required reading”’ for all new council members. 

It is widely used as a textbook in student council workshops and 
conterences. 


Ihe following chapter headings indicate the completeness of its 
coverage of all phases of student council organization and activities. 
*% The Origin and Development of Participation in School Control 
*® Principles Underlying Student Participation 
*% Types of Student Council Organization 
*% Initiating the Student Council 
% Constitution and Bylaws 
*% Nomination and Election Procedures 
% Internal Organization of the Council 
*% Council Activities and Projects 
% Financial Administration of School Activities 
*% The Student Court 
*% The Student Council Sponsor 
% Evaluating the Student Council 


A 
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[his book should be readily available to ALL student council members 
and sponsors. Many councils ensure this by having several copies. 

Paying for this book out of student council funds is perfectly logical 
and justifiable. 

You can have an improved student council at low cost. 


Price $3.60 
Published by 


McGRAW-HILL Book Company, INc. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Autographed copies from the author, Gilson, Knox County, Illinois 
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